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The present Reader is somewhat more advanced in language, and 
gives more facts, than those which preceded it, though neither oi 
them can serve as more than the foundation on which to build 
further information. 

It would be well, in questioning the children, never to lose sight 
of the main facts in the preceding volumes, but to refer to them as 
often as possible, and to keep up the knowledge of names, dates, 
&c., by repetition. 

The poetry should, if possible, be committed to memory ; or, 
at any rate, be used in dictation lessons. That extract from 
Shakespeare's King Henry VI. which gives the genealogies of the 
lines of York and Lancaster, though not in itself poetical, has been 
given because it has been found, by experience, better than any- 
thing else for fixing in the memory the complications of the rival 
claims. The extract from Southey's Ode on Princess Charlotte's 
burial has been placed far on in the book, in order to give the 
teacher the opportunity of making it the text for an examination 
on the facts on which it is founded. 
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I. HENRY II. 

I. There is a little county to the west of France, 
full of woods and vineyards. It was formerly called 

Aojon, and it belonged 
to a race of bold, fierce 
Counts, who for many 
years were always at war 
with the Kings of France 
or the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy. At last Henry I., 
who was both King of 
England and Duke of Nor- 
mandy, gave his daughter 
and heiress, Hande, in marriage to Oeoffirey of the 
Broomplant, or Flantagenet. the heir of Anjouc 
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Maude and Geoffrey never obtained the kingdom 
of England, and only part of the dukedom of Nor- 
mandy ; but their son Henry^ in the year 1154, on 
the death of Stephen, became both King of England 
and Duke of Normandy. 

2. He was also Count of Anjou when his father 
Geoffrey died, and by his marriage he gained more 
lands. His wife was named Eleanor. She was the 
heiress of all Aquitaine. This was a great duke- 
dom, that formed the south-west corner of France. 
In it the people were brave warriors, and also great 
poets and singers. 

3. They were idle and self-pleasing, and Eleanor 
was not a good woman. She had been married in 
her early youth to Louis VH., King of France, but 
she had been so bad a wife that he put her away. 
However, Henry did not care for this, provided he 
could gain her great inheritance, and thus he 
brought on himself a great deal of misery. 

4. At first, however, all seemed to go well with 
him. He was very strong of hand and wise of 
heart ; and was resolved to have order kept. He 
made the English barons pull down their castles, 
only leaving a few which were needed for the de- 
fence of the king and kingdom ; and he was very 
severe in punishing all crimes. He was one of the 
most active men who ever lived, he hardly ever sat 
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down, and was always riding about from one place 
to another to look after his affairs. 



II. HENRY II. {continued). 

1. Henry's great helper was Thomas ^ Beckeb 
Thomas was the son of a London merchant All 
la^vyers then were clergymen, and Thomas was a 
deacon. He was so able a man that he was made 
Chancellor by King Henry. The Chancellor is the 
head of all the lawyers, and the person who keeps 
the Great Seal which is set to all the laws before 
they are put into force. 

2. Becket had very splendid ways, and daily 
gave great dinners in his hall. Bishops and nobles, 
knights and barons sat at the upper tables, then 
servants sat below, and any one who chose to come 
in might sit on the floor, which was strewn every 
day with fresh rushes, as there was no carpet. 
Sometimes the King would ride in at the arched 
door, spring from his horse, leap over the table, 
and sit down by the Chancellor. 

3. The two would play together like great boys. 
As they were once riding through the streets of 
London, the King, who was always very plainly 
dressed, saw a poor, half-naked beggar. Now the 
Chancellor had a fine, new mantle of scarlet cloth, 
and the King, knowing how kind and charitable he 
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was, thought it a great joke to call out, * My Lord, 
there's a good deed for you — give your cloak to 
that beggar.' 

4. Thomas had no mind to part with his new 
cloak, so the King laid hold of it, and dragged at it 
till the Chancellor was almost pulled off his horse, 
the clasp gave way, and the King threw it laughing 
to the beggar. 

5. When Thomas was sent on a message to the 
King of France, he took a very large train of knights 
and nobles. All they wanted for eating and sleep- 
ing had to be carried in waggons, each one guarded 
by stout warriors. All the waggons were covered 
over with scarlet cloth, under each went a great 
dog, and on the top of each an ape was chained. 

6. The object of this journey was to ask King 
Louis VIL to give his little daughter, Margaret, in 
marriage to the King's eldest son. Henry had four 
sons — Henry, Eichard, Geoffrey, and John. While 
they were still very little children, he arranged that 
Henry and Richard should marry the two daughters 
of Louis, and that Geoffrey should have Constance, 
who was heiress of Brittany — the country lying 
between Normandy and Anjou — and he took the 
government into his own hands till his son should 
be old enough to do so. 

7. If you look at the map, you will see that 
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Henry II. had much more land than the King of 
France. It is true that he had to do homage and 
swear to be faithful to Louis, but he had all the 
power in these states ; and he was so able and crafty 
that, without fighting a battle, he always got the 
better of poor Louis in all they had to do together. 

Definitions : Chancellor — keeper of the Great Seal. Homage — 
professing to be the subject man of a sovereign. 

Persons: Henry II. — Louis VII. — Eleanor of Aquitaine — 
Thomas ^ Becket 

Places : Anjou— Normandy — Aquitaine— Brittany. 

Date: Accession of Henry II., 1154. 



III. KNIGHTHOOD. 

This poem (slightly altered and much abridged) is given 
as the best means of showing what knighthood meant, and 
of describing the ceremony : — 

The high Mass * is over, the aspirant ^ kneels 

At the feet of the monarch wise : 
What strength and hope in his spirit he feels, 
As the vow* of his knighthood he solemnly seals 

With his lips and his heart and his eyes ! 

The monarch he lifted a Damascene blade* 
O'er the kneeling youth's brow on high, 

' Mass — The old term for the Holy Communion Service, but 
the word, at the present day, is generally used for the Roman 
Catholic form alone. 

* Aspirant— One who aspires, or desires to be. 

' The vow was to fight only for God, King, and Church, never 
to fight unfairly, and never to hurt women, priests, or helpless people. 

* Damascene blade — A sword from Damascus^ vrh&t^\3sN&\^'^^ 
swords were made. 
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A blow on his shoulder full gently he laid. 
And by that little action a knight he was made. 

Received into chivalry. 
'Bear thou this blow,' said the King to the knight, 

'But never bear blow again ; 
For thy sword is to keep thy honour white, 
And thine honour must keep thy good sword bright, 

And both must be free from stain. 
'I give thee two spurs ' of gold so bright, 

They are badges of chivalry : 
Thou must use them as becomes a knight, 
Still to press onwards in the fight, 

And never to turn and flee. 
'Rise up a knight!* With a joyous spring 

Sir Geoffrey leapt on high ; 
His sword he clasped like a living thing, 
' For God, my lady and my king ! 

Be this my battle cry. 




Spurs— A knight was known by bis golden spurs- 
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IV. ARCHBISHOP BECKET. 

1. King Henry had always said that he should 
like to make his Chancellor, Thomas k Becket, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; but Becket used to answer, 
that if it were so they would soon cease to be 
friends — for he knew that the King might act in a 
way that he should feel bound to withstand. 

2. However, as soon as the old Archbishop died, 
the King sent orders to the Chapter at Canter- 
bury to choose Thomas k Becket. They were very 
glad, because they believed him to be a good man ; 
and the first thing he did was to give up the Great 
Seal, because he knew he could not do his duty as 
a Bishop and a Chancellor both at once. 

3. The King was fond of power, and was quite 
resolved that everybody should obey him. Now, 
there was a rule in most kingdoms that clergymen 
should not be under the law of the State, but should 
only be judged by their Bishop. Not only real 
priests, but monks, and everyone who had any- 
thing to do for the Church, or even any person who 
could read, were called clerks, or clergy) and all 
offences against them, as well as by them, came 
under this rule. Then, as the Bishops could not 
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put any one to death, but only excommunicate 
them — that is, cut them off from the Holy Com- 
munion till they had shown their repentance by 
fasting and being scourged — wicked people did not 
much care about such punishments. 

4. Henry wanted to make all clerks subject to 
the laws like the rest of his people; but Arch- 
bishop Becket thought himself bound not to con- 
sent. There was a great council held at Clarendon, 
in Wiltshire, in 1 164, where the King and several 
of the Bishops strove hard to make the Archbishop 
give his consent to the laws for the clergy, but he 
would only say that he would obey the King in 
all things, saving the privileges of his order — by 
which were meant the rights of the clergy as he 
viewed them. 

5. The clergy of the Western Church all looked 
on the Pope as their head, and Becket wisb.cd the 
question to be laid before him ; but this made the 
King more angry. Henry was a very passionate 
man. When he was in a rage, he used to roll on 
the floor, catching up sticks and gnawing them, 
while he said such violent things that no one could 
tell what he might not do. 

6. It was plain that Becket's life was not safe at 
home, so he resolved to go abroad till the matter 
was settled ; and the King of France received him 
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kindly, and let him live in a convent The Pope 
was full of troubles of his own, and it was not easy 
to get an answer from him ; but at last he made it 
plain that if the King did not yield, he would be 
excommunicated. 

7. Henry thought it safer to have his young 
son Henry crowned at once.; but no one could 
lawfully set the crown on his head except the 
Archbishop. It was done, however, by the Bishop 
of London, against Becket's orders. 



V. ARCHBISHOP BECKET (continmi). 

1. The King was not excommunicated after all 
Becket would not give the sentence against him. 
They met together, to see if they could make up 
their quarrel, but the Archbishop did not yield, and 
the King would not ^\vq him the kiss of peace. 

2. However, Becket had been five years absent 
from his see, and he thought it his duty to go back 
to it ; so he returned to Canterbury in 1 170. Im- 
mediately he published a sentence of excommuni- 
cation against the Bishops who had joined in 
crowning the young King. When Henry heard of 
this he went into a rage, and cried out, * Will no 
one rid me of this troublesome priest ? ' 

3. Four knights, who had always hated Becket, 
heard him and went instantly off to Canterbury. 
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There they came to the Archbishop and com- 
manded him to recall his sentence against the 
Bishops He would not hear them, and then, as it 
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was time for service, put on his robes, and went to 
his place by the altar in the Cathedral. He would 
not have the doors shut, and in a short time the 
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^ ^ 

knights followed him, and murdered him as he 
stood by the altar. 

4, There was a great cry of horror ever}nvhere. 
The King had not planned the murder; but no 
one could think him guiltless of causing it, and 
troubles came thick on him. His sons, a set of 
fierce, unruly boys, the eldest not twenty, began 
to cry out for parts of his lands; and when he 
refused, they and their mother, dressed as a man, 
all ran away to the Court of Louis VII., and were 
going to make war on their father. 

5. Henry hoped to make his peace with 
Heaven, and win back better times, by doing 
penance for the murder. So he went to Canter- 
bury, walked barefoot to Thomas's tomb, and there 
laid his shoulders bare, while some of the clergy 
and monks of Canterbury scourged him with knot- 
ted cords. A most beautiful shrine was built over 
the spot. Becket was called St, Thomas of Can-- 
terbuty, and for many years hundreds of pilgrims 
came to pray at his tomb, so that the pavement 
was worn away by their knees. 

Definiiion: Excommunication— cutting oft from Holy Com- 
munion. 

Persons: Henry II.— Archbishop Thomas it Becket. 

Dotal Council of Clarendon, 1x64— Deatii of Becket, 
xiTo. 

H. Ill, P 
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VI. THE SONS OF HENRY H. 

1. Henry soon forced his wife and sons to 
submit to him, and from that time he kept Eleanor 
in captivity, thus making her own people of Aqui- 
taine and her son Richard very angry with him. 

2. Outwardly, however, things prospered with 
him. The King of Scots, William the Lion, was 
made prisoner at Alnwick Castle, and Henry 
would not set him free till he had done homage 
for all the south part of his kingdom. 

3. Henry had long ago asked leave from the 
Pope to conquer Ireland ; but he had not leisure to 
attempt to make war on the many wild, fierce little 
kings who reigned over the tribes there. However, 
one of them, Dermot of Leinster, was driven out, 
and asked the help of Eichard, Earl of Pembroke, 
called Strongbow, to bring him back. The earl 
overthrew Dermot's enemies, married his daughter 
Eva, and was named the heir of Leinster. Then, 
as it was not possible to keep the little kingdom 
without help. Earl Strongbow came and did 
homage to Henry II. for it. Henry came to 
Dublin to take possession, and thenceforth the 
English kings were called Lords of Ireland \ but 
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tiiey had as yet only a small district round Dublin, 
which was called the English Pale. 

4. As the youngest of Henr/s sons, John, had 
no inheritance like his brothers, his father called him 
in joke Jokn Lackland. When Henry went to 
Ireland he took John and left him there to make 
friends with the chiefs, hoping to make Ireland his 
inheritance ; but John was a foolish, self-willed lad, 
and when he saw their strange, wild looks, with 
long hair and beard, flowing cloaks, and gold 
collars, he would do nothing but laugh, and even 
pulled their beards. The Irish chiefs were very 
proud, and were so angry that John had to be sent 
home in haste, while there was another war. 

5. The elder brothers only became more bitter 
against their father as they grew up. The people 
of Aquitaine were always stirring them up to get 
their mother set free. Besides, the old King Louis 
VII. of France died in 11 80, and his son Philip II. 
(called Augustus) was a very clever man. He 
had been so often vexed to see the way in which 
King Henry overreached his father under the 
great elm tree of Gisors, where the Kings of 
France and Dukes of Normandy used to meet, that 
as soon as he was King he had the tree cut down. 
It was so large that three hundred horsemen 
could find shelter under the branches. 
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VII. THE SONS OF HENRY II. {fonHnuei). 

1. There was no one whom Philip hated like 
Heniy 11., and the easiest way of hurting him was 
by helping his sons to rebel against him. Young 
Henry, who had been crowned, wanted to be king 
in earnest, and fought against his father to obtain 
Normandy. In the midst of the war, young Henry 
fell sick of a fever, and sent to beg his father to 
come and see and pardon him. 

2. The old King feared it was a trick, in order 
to make him prisoner, and would not come, though 
he sent a ring as a token of pardon. His son was 
really sick unto death, and died, bitterly bewailing 
the undutifulness which had cut him off from his 
father's blessing. 

3. His brothers did not take warning. Geoffrey 
chiefly lived with King Philip. Knights used to 
have games of war. A space was railed off, and 
called the lists. Galleries were set round from which 
the ladies could look on, and knights in full armour 
rode at one another, with their lances set up in rest 
over their horses* heads, to try to throw each other 
down ; and the one who succeeded best had a prize 
from the chief lady there. These games were called 
tournaments. The points of the lances were blunt, 
BO that there might be no bad wounds ; but mis- 
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chances sometimes happened, and in a tournament 
at Paris, Geoffrey was thrown from his horse and 
killed by the fall. He left one daughter and a little 
son, who was named Arthur. 

4. News came from the East that the Crusaders 
had not been able to keep Jerusalem. A brave 
Arab chief from Egypt, called Saladin, had taken 
it There was great grief that the Holy City 
should be taken from the Christians, and the 
Kings of France and England, as well as Richard, 
Henry's son, put on the Cross and resolved to go 
and win it back. 

5. First, however, things had to be settled at 
home, and Philip very soon stirred up Richard 
to begin another war with his father. By this 
time King Henry was almost broken-hearted at 
his sons* behaviour : he was ill and weary, and he 
said he would grant what they pleased. A list 
was brought him of Richard's supporters. The 
first was his son John, whom he had thought faith- 
ful to him. 

6. This shock caused his death. His fever 
gfrew worse : he talked wildly of an old eagle torn 
to pieces by its brood, and he died, in Normandy, 
in the year 11 89, a great and mighty king, but a 
very unhappy man. When Richard saw the corpse 
lying on its bier, he clasped his hands over his 
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face in bitter sorrow, and cried 'Alas ! it was I who 
killed him/ 

Persons: Henry II.— Richard Strong^bow^Earl of Pembit^e 
— Dermot, Vimg of Lelnster— William^ King of Scotland- 
Philip II., King of France. 

Date: Henry 11. died, 1x89. 



VIII. THE FUNERAL OF HENRY OF 

ANJOU. 

Through the wide aisle of Fontevraud, 
Peals music grave and calm : 

The Requiem's ^ solemn notes and slow, 
The chant of funeral Psalm. 

Great Henry, o'er thine open tomb 
Strange recollections throng : 

The hasty word of Becket's doom, 
The trampled country's wrong. 

And yet, while in this mortal life. 
Thy sins their scourges brought ; 

Unloving and unloved, thy wife 
Revenge and misery wrought. 

The eaglets tore their father's breast. 

Two unforgiven died ; 
And lo ! the last has left the nest, 

To take the foeman's side. 

^ Requiem— Hymn of Rest 
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What reck'st thou that thy mother's throne 

Be from th* usurper gained ? 
Wild Leinster's kingdom is thine own, 

And Scotland's Lion chained. 

One prayer of faith, one deed of love, 

One penitential tear, 
Are, in the awful Books above, 

Worth all thy lordships here ! 

But hark ! a swift and mailed tread 

Is clanking up the nave, 
Till in the presence of the dead 

Slow fall the footsteps grave. 

'Tis royal Richard — name of fear — 

Who late his wrath defied ; 
But there is One more mighty here, 

Who tames the monarch's pride. 

Before his father's bier he stands, 
Heaves forth the deep-drawn sigh : 

Hiding his face between his hands — 
' 'Twas I that killed him, I ! ' 



IX. LIFE IN CASTLES. 

I. When we hear of these great kings and 
statesmen, it is not easy to think how rude and 
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rough their lives were, and how little they knew of 
what we call comfort 

2. Their houses chiefly consisted of one great 
hall. The hearth was in the middle, and the 
smoke went out by a hole in the roof ; or at the 
windows. Only very rich people had their windows 
glazed. Even they had only glass enough for one 
set of windows. It was set in frames, which were 
packed up and taken from one castle to another 
when the family moved, with the rest of the furniture, 

3. The floors were strewn with rushes or 
straws. It was thought very dainty of Thomas k 
Becket to have these changed every day. Every- 
body dined together in the halL One end was 
raised by two steps, where the great lords and 
nobles sat. This was called the dats. 

4. There was a long table, where all dined 
together. There was a large metal salt cellar 
placed in the midst, and the gentry sat above the 
salt, the servants below, according to their place 
in the household. If there was not room at the 
table the late comers sat on the floor, on the rushes, 
among the dogs, who gnawed the bones that were 
thrown to them. 

5. There was no laying of plates, knives or 
forks. Some few houses provided trenchers, but 
each man or woman had a dagger or knife stuck 
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in the girdle. The meat was carried round on 
spits, and the guests hacked off, with knife and 
fingers, what they wanted. 

6. They had bread to wipe their hands on, and 
bowls of water were brought round to wash their 
hands in. The poor and the dogs ate up the 
bread. The doors were always open at dinner 
time, and the poor, the beggars, and all who liked 
came in for the scraps; 

7. There was little but meat and bread or fish 
to eat Only the monks cared about gardens, and 
there were few vegetables. Nor did people know 
how to store food for cattle in the winter, so that 
they had to kill most of their oxen, sheep, and 
swine in the autumn, and salt them. Living 
almost wholly on salt meat was bad for their 
health, and brought on many diseases. 

8. There were few shops even in towns. The 
spinning and weaving of clothes was done at home 
by the lady and her maids, and so was all the 
baking and brewing. It was not safe to go far 
from home without great bands of armed men, for 
the woods and heaths were full of robbers. This 
was the time when Eobin Hood, the great outlaw, 
was said to have lived in Sherwood forest. 

9. Thus every lord or knight was forced to 
keep men round him who could fight and guard 
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him. First he had one or more esquires, young 
gentlemen who hoped one day to be knighted. In 
the meantime they followed the knight in battle, 
to give him a fresh horse, and support him, and 
help him. 

10. Little boys of the same rank were pages, 
they waited on the lady, and she taught them to 
behave well. In the courts, the squires and pages 
practised riding and using armour, and the ladies 
looked on and praised the most skilful. So good 
manners came to be called cotirtesy, 

11. In war, the knights and squires wore 
leathern suits with shirts made of chains of steel 
over them. These were called hawberks. They 
had shields shaped like kites, and as their helmets 
had visors to close over their faces, each man had 
some device on his shield and helmet, so that he 
might be known. His sons took the same, and 
this was the beginning of the arms and crests that 
are still used to mark carriages, plate, or the like, 
as belonging to a family. 

12. Farmers, yeomen, or trades-people did not 
ride in battle, but had bows and arrows. The 
English archers were the best in the world. They 
practised once a week, and could shoot off arrows 
a yard long, and the Kings soon knew they were 
their greatest kelp in war. . 
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13. People did not pay rent in money, but held 
their land on condition of coming out to fight if 
they were wanted, and staying forty days in the 
army. So if there was a war, the King called 
on his earls and barons. The earls called on 
the knights, the knights called on the yeomen, 
the yeomen on the serfs, and so the army was 
made up. 



X. RICHARD OF THE LION HEART. 

I. There seemed to be two men at once in 
Sichard I. Sometimes he was as fierce, proud, 

savage, and passionate as 
any of the wicked Counts 
of Anjou ; and at others 
he was full of generous, 
tender, and even humble 
feeling, and could be as 
kind as he was brave. 

2. He wrote and sung 
poetry, like his mother's 
people in Aquitaine, and 
indeed he was more like one of them than he was 
to Norman, Angevin, or Englishman. He was 
very tall, of immense strength, and possessed such 
courage that he was known as the ' Lion Heart,' 
or, in French, Cceur de Lion, 




[RICHARD I.] 
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3. As soon as he became King, in 11 89, he set 
his mother free, and began to prepare for his cru- 
sade, raising money for his army in every way — 
not always fairly. He sailed in his own ships for 
the Holy Land, but the King of France, who had 
undertaken to go with him, had to hire merchant 
ships to carry his troops. The two armies met at 
Messina, in Sicily, where they were obliged to spend 
the winter, because the sailors did not venture on a 
voyage in the time of storms. 

4. While they were idle, there were many 
quarrels, and King Richard did much harm by his 
hot temper. He began to find that King Philip of 
France had only pretended to be his friend while his 
father was alive, in order to do harm to the house 
of Anjou, and that now he was the head of it Philip 
hated him as much as he had hated King Henry. 

5. His mother. Queen Eleanor, had gone to 
fetch for Richard his bride, Berengaria, with whom 
he had fallen in love when he was living in Aqui- 
taine. She brought the young lady to Messina 
after Lent had begun, so that the marriage could 
not take place at that time. 

6. The old Queen went home, and her daughter 
Joan went on with Berengaria on the voyage, in a 
different ship from Richard's. There was a great 
storm, and the vessel in which the ladies were was 
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driven away from the rest of the fleet, and forced 
to put into a harbour of the Isle of Cyprus. 

7. The Greek Prince who ruled there hated and 
feared Crusaders, so he would not let the ladies 
land, nor their ship be mended there. News of 
their distress came to Richard, and, in great anger 
he came with his army, conquered the island, and 
put the Greek Prince in chains. Then, as Easter 
had come, he married Berengaria in Cyprus, and 
went on with her to his crusade. 



XI. RICHARD OF THE LION HEART 

{continued), 

1. Philip II. had gone on before Richard, and 
had begun to besiege the seaport town of St. John 
of Acre, which lies below Mount Carmel. Not 
much was done till the English came, and then 
the Lionheart did such wonders of courage and 
strength, that no one could talk of anything but 
King Richard. Long after his time, when a Saracen 
found his horse shying, he would say, * Dost thou 
think King Richard is in that bush?* — and the 
mothers would tell their naughty children that 
King Richard was coming. 

2. Philip grew very jealous, and all the more 
because Richard was overbearing. When Acre 
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was takeiiy Leopold, Duke of Anstria, set up his 
standard on the walls beside those of the two Kings, 
but Richard declared it had no right there, and 
tearing it up, threw it over the walls ; and thus he 
made another enemy for himself. 

3. The climate of the Holy Land is yery un- 
wholesome in the. summer for persons used to 
colder countries. Both Kings fell ill of fevers, and 
Philip would stay no longer, but sailed away for 
France. Richard stayed, and went on to Joppa, 
where he had such a battle with the Saracens, that 
the hilt of his sword clave to his hand, and he did 
perfect wonders of strength. 

4. He took the city of Ascalon, and began to 
strengthen the walls, so as to have a strong place 
behind him when he went on to Jerusalem. He 
worked himself, and wanted everyone to work, at 
the walls and ditches ; but when he called on the 
Duke of Austria to do so, Leopold answered that 
he was not a ditcher nor a mason. This made 
Richard so angry, that he gave the Duke a blow, 
and, in great wrath, Leopold took his men and 
sailed home again. 

5. The army that was left was not strong 
enough to try to take Jerusalem, and Richard was 
greatly grieved. Once, when he was riding out 
fro^i Ascalon, a knight called out to him that 
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Jerusalem was in sight ; but he hid his face, weep- 
ing, and saying, ' They who are not worthy to win it 
back are not worthy to behold it* 

6. The fever still troubled him, and he knew he 
was much wanted at home. So he settled a great 
dispute as to who should be king of the Crusaders, 
by choosing one Prince to reign, and giving the 
other the island of Cyprus for a kingdom. 

7, Then he made a truce with Saladin, who 
was a very brave, noble, and honourable man, and 
had sent him fine horses, and fruits and ice, while 
he was sick, A truce is a short rest in time of 
war; and this was to last three years, three months, 
three weeks, and three days. 

Definitions : Angevin— a person of Anjou. Truce — A rest in 
time of war, for a fixed period. 

Persons: Richard I. — Philip II. of France — Eleanor of 
Aquitaine — Berengaria of Navarre— Leopold, Duke of Aus- 
tria— Saladin. 

Places: Messina— Cyprus— Mount Carmel— St John of 
Acre — ^Joppa—Ascalon— Jerusalem. 

Date: Accession of Richard I., 1189. 



XII. CCEUR DE LION TURNING BACK 
FROM JERUSALEM. 

Weep, City of the Saints, Religion's sway 
Kindles round thee, the fury of the fray ; * 

* Fray, &c« — Mahomedans think the Judgment will b^n at 
Jerusalem. 
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Round thee, by Moslem deemed the hallowed seat; 
Where the freed tenants of the tomb shall meet ; 
Round thee, where views the Christian's purer faith 
With tearful joy his Saviour's scene of death, 
While rings at twilight, on his startled ear. 
The herald's cry,^ ' Save, save the Sepulchre ; ' 
No beaming glance of triumph hails thee now. 
With eye despondent, and with clouded brow; 
Though victor, leaning on his useless sword. 
Bends the proud form of Albion's ^ baffled lord ; 
Degen'rate* France, his thoughts were fixed on 

thee. 
Thy knights home speeding o'er the Midland sea, * 
Thy vows abandoned, and thy faith forsworn. 
Thy prince, that left the Lionheart forlorn. 
He turned, where slumbering in their calm repose 
The captive city's towers of beauty rose. 
Where her unrescued halls the faithless trod. 
And her closed portals held the foes of God ; 
And sadly waking from his cherished dream, 
Shunn'd to behold, where powerless to redeem. 

Prize Poenif by Professor Anstice, 

• Heralds went every night through the Crusaders* camp, cry- 
ing < Remember the Holy Sepulchre.* 

« Albion's— England's. 

' Degenerate — Fallen away from what their fethers had been. 

^ Midland Sea — The Mediterranean. 
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XIII. RETURN OF RICHARD THE 

LION HEART. 

1. When Richard set out on his voyage to 
England, his fleet was scattered by a storm. Queen 
Berengaria came home safely, but the King was 
wrecked on the Isle of Corfu. There he could 
only get a ship to carry him to Zara, on the coast 
of the Adriatic Sea. 

2. He had made so many enemies for himself, 
among the Italians and Germans, when in the Holy 
Land, that he did not venture to make himself 
known. So he tried to go alone with his page to 
Saxony, where his nephew was Duke, and he pre- 
tended to be only a merchant on his travels. 

3. His Eastern fever, however, hung about him 
still, and at a little village near Vienna, he was so 
ill, that he was obliged to stop. He sent out his 
page to get some large gold coins used in the East, 
charged into silver. The boy had one of his 
master*s gloves in his belt. Such gloves were of a 
sort only used by princes ; and the people of the 
country noticed this one. They sent word to 
Vienna that there was a great prince in disguise 
in the village inn. 

4. Duke Leopold at once sent to take him, and 
H. Ill- c 
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he was made prisoner as he was lying on his bed ; 
and he was shut up in a castle. Afterwards the 
Duke gave him to the Emperor for a large sum of 
money, and he was kept in captivity more than a 
year. One of the sad poems he wrote, calling his 
people to help him, is still preserved. It is in the 
language of the south of France, which he gene- 
rally spoke. 

5. Things had gone on very ill in England. 
Richard's brother John had stirred up the English to 
rise against the Chancellor, William Longchamp, 
Bishop of Ely. The people made a tumult, and the 
Bishop was forced to flee. He disguised himself as 
an old fishwoman, and sat waiting on the beach at 
Dover for a French vessel to carry him off. How- 
ever, the real fishwomen came round him, and 
pulled down his hood and muffler, so that they 
saw his beard, and he was seized, but he persuaded 
the officers to let him go, and he went through 
Europe seeking his master. 

6. There is a pretty story, that the person 
who really found Richard was a minstrel named 
Blondel, who went and sang at all the castles in 
Germany till he heard his dear King's voice take 
up the verse of the song from within a tower and 
answer him again. 

7 However that may be, old Queen Eleanor 
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and Longchamp made a great stir, and appealed 
to the Pope, who had proclaimed that no crusader 
should be stopped, nor his lands be injured, while 
he was going to or coming from the Holy Land. 

8. King Philip, on the other hand, offered large 
pay to the Emperor to keep Richard in prison, 
while he was doing all the harm he could to the 
captive*s lands in France, and John was trying to 
reign in England. 

9. But the German Princes, led by Richard's 
nephew, forced their Emperor to set a fair ransom 
upon his prisoner; and Queen Eleanor did her 
utmost to raise the sum. When a part of the 
money had been paid, Richard was set free, and 
as soon as Philip heard the tidings, he sent a note 
to John, telling him to take care of himself. 

10. John tried to raise forces to prevent his bro- 
ther from obtaining his rights again, but nobody 
cared for him or would join him. He was forced 
to come and throw himself at his brother's feet 
and beg his pardon. Richard gave it directly, but 
said to one of his friends, ' I hope John will not 
forget my pardon as quickly as I shall forget his 
offences.' 

11. It is strange to find that Richard was only 
twice in England, for a few months at a time, 
during his whole reign of ten years. The country 

C2 
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was in a bad, disorderly state, and the woods were 
full of robbers, of whom the famous Robin Hood 
was one. 

12. Richard was always repenting of his faults 
and intending to do better, and then letting him- 
self be carried away by his fiery passions. Much 
of his time was spent in struggles with Philip of 
France, but at last peace was made, and Richard 
built a very strong castle on a little island in the 
Seine, calling it the Sancy Castle, because it was 
to defy France, as well as guard Normandy. 

13. In the year 1199, Richard heard that a 
treasure had been found in the Castle of Chalnz. 
The right share of it was not sent him, so he went 
to besiege the Castle. There an arrow from a 
loop-hole window struck him in the shoulder, the 
wound would not heal, and he was a dying man 
when the Castle was taken. 

14. The archer who shot the arrow was brought 
before him, and was asked why he had aimed at 
him. ' Because * said the man * you had been the 
death of my father and all my brothers.' Richard 
ordered him to be set free, and a sum of money to 
be given to him, but no sooner was the great King 
dead, than the soldiers set upon the unhappy man 
and killed him. Richard was buried at his father's 
feet at Fontevraud. 
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Persons : Leopold of Austria— William Longchamp, Bishop 
of Ely, Chancellor — Blondel, the MinstreL 
Z>a/^; Death of Richard at Chaluz, 1 199. 



XIV. DEATH OF THE LION HEART. 

Great in the battle's strife, the dungeon's gloom, 
What arm of terror forced thee to the tomb? 
When awed to silence by the wondrous tale, 
E'en at thy name Arabia's son grew pale : 
Or if his fiery steed, with startled tread. 
Shrunk from the thicket's pathless side in dread. 
He feared lest, seen amid the twilight shade. 
Thy form had crossed him in the tangled glade. 
What giant warrior dared to stem thy course, 
Unscared by treach'ry and untamed by force ? 
One humble arm, one silent shaft could bring 
Fate's awful summons on its noiseless wing. 
Yet, though the clarion ^ spoke not, though the sound 
Of festal triumph scarce was heard around, 
In that dark hour a purer bliss was given. 
And peaceful seraphs hymned their joy in Heaven, 
When on thy lips their own compassion hung. 
And mercy trembled on thy faltering tongue ; 
In thy last breath, forgiveness' voice was heard. 
And life's best conquest crowned thy latest word 

Prize Poeniy by Professor Anstice, 
' Clarion— Tnimpet. 
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XV. KING JOHN, 1199. 

1. Richard I. left no child. The son of his 
next brother Geoffrey, Arthur of Brittany, was only 
twelve years old, and it was then the English 
custom to take the grown-up man of the family 
as King instead of the direct heir, if he were still 
a child. 

2. Thus John was at once owned as King of 
England ; but the same custom had not prevailed 
in Normandy; and the King of France, Philip 
Augustus, began a war to support young Arthur. 
John, however, persuaded him to make peace by 
giving in marriage to his son Louis, Blanche, the 
daughter of King Henry's eldest daughter. 

3. However, four years later, when Arthur was 
sixteen, Philip knighted him, and he hired a band 
of soldiers to try to win his inheritance. He made 
a bad beginning, when he attacked the town of 
MirabeaU) where his grandmother. Queen Eleanor 
was, for it belonged to her, and he had no right 
to it while she was alive. A message was sent to 
King John, that his mother was in distress. He 
set off with his troops, fell upon Arthur's camp, 
broke it up, and made the youth prisoner. 

4. Arthur was taken to Rouen Castle, in Nor- 
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maftidy, and was never seen again outside the waHs. 
There is a story that King John sent two men to 
put out his eyes, but.that he caught up a stool, 
and kept them off till the noise brought in Hubert 
de Burgh, the governor of the castle, who rescued 
Arthur and sent away the men. Soon after. King 
John came and took Arthur out at night in a boat 
on the Seine, with* only one knight to row them. 
There the King stabbed his young nephew to the 
heart, in the dark, and threw his corpse into the 
river. 

5. Soon there was a great stir as to what had 
become of Arthur, and King Philip, who was the 
Overlord of Normandy and Anjou, called a court 
of his great vassals, to which he summoned John, 
as Duke of Normandy, to answer for his nephew's 
death. John took no notice of the summons, so 
he was sentenced to forfeit Normandy and Anjou, 
and Philip raised an army to take possession of 
them. 

6. John was amusing himself, and wasting all 
his money in England, and was making himself so 
much hated that he could not get his barons to 
fight for him, nor the people to give him money to 
hire soldiers with, so he never struck a blow for 
the inheritance of his forefathers. 

7. The Saucy Castle held out a long time, but 
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was taken at last, and nothing now remained to 
John of all Normandy but the four Channel islands 
— Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sarlc Queen 
Eleanor's lands in Aquitaine were however not 
touched. On the whole, the loss of Normandy 
did not do England much harm, since it made the 
Kings stay at home, and live like Englishmen 
instead of Frenchmen. 

8. John had a quarrel with the clergy in Can- 
terbury as to who should be Archbishop, and the 
Pope, who was called Innocent III., appointed one 
himself, called Stephen Lang^on. 

9. King John would not hear of accepting him. 
On this. Innocent III. laid all England under an 
Interdict ; that, is, he forbade all religious services 
except for monks, and they might let no one in 
from outside. There was no ringing 'of bells, no 
Holy Communion, and people were buried without 
prayers. 

10. The King did not care for this, but he did 
care when the Pope pronounced that no one need 
keep their oaths of allegiance to him. He thought 
to hinder his subjects from rebelling by making 
them give up their eldest sons to him as ^hostages. 
That is, he was to keep them safe as long as their 
fathers were quiet, but if the fathers took up arms, 
he would kill the sons. 
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II. When he sent to ask for the son of the 
Lady of Braose, she answered that she could not 
give her boy to one who had so ill kept his own 
nephew. Her husband was shocked when he heard 
of her imprudent answer, and gave the King a 
great herd of white cows to turn away his anger. 
But King John sent his men, seized the lady and 
all her little children, threw them into prison at 
Corfe Castle, and starved them all to death. Only 
the eldest son, who was with his father, was saved. 

Definitions : Vassal — One who holds land of another. Alle- 
giance—The duty of a vassal to his lord. Interdict — Cutting off 
a country from the Church. Hostage — A person kept as a pledge 
of peace. 

Persons: King John— Arthur of Brittany— Philip II. of 
France — Hubert de Burgh — Innocent III. — Stephen 
Langton. 

£>aie: Accession of John, iigg. 



XVI. SCENE FROM SHAKESPEARE'S 

*KING JOHN.' 

Arthur} Are you sick, Hubert } you look pale 
to-day : 
In sooth, I would you were a little sick, 
That I might sit all night and watch with you : 
I warrant I love you better than you do me. 

' Arthur — Shakspeare has here made Arthur seem much younger 
than he really w^, 
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Hubert {Aside.) His words do take possession 
of my bosom. 
Read here, young Arthur {Sfiewing a paper). How 

now, foolish rheum ! * (Aside,) ^ 

Turning dispiteous torture out of cjoor ! 
I must be brief — lest refjolution drop 
Out at mine eyes in tender womanish tears. 
(A loud) Can you not read it ? Is it not fair^ writ ? 

Arthur. Too fairly, Hubert, for so foul effect; 
Must you with hot irons burn out both mine eyes ? 

Hubert. Young boy, I must. 

Arthur. And will you ? 

Hubert. And I will. 

Arthur. Have you the heart ? When your head 
did but ache 
I knit my handkerchief about your brows, 
The best I had, a princess wrought it me, 
And I did never ask it you again ; 
And with my hand at midnight held your head, 
And like the watchful minutes to the hour. 
Still and anon* cheered up the heavy time, 
Saying, What lack you, and Where lies your grief, 
Or, What good love may I perform for you ? 
Many a poor man's son would have lain still 

' Rheum — Water in the eyes. 

* 'Aside,' means that the person is speaking to himself, un- 
heard by those about. 

' Fair— dear. ^ Still and anon— without stopping. 
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- ' 

And ne'er have spoke a loving word to you ; 
But you at your sick service had a prince. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning. Do, an if you will : 
If heaven be pleased that you must do me ill, 
Why then you must Will you put out mine eyes ? 
These eyes that never did, nor never shall 
So much as frown on you ? 

Hubert. " I have sworn to do it, 
And with hot irons must I burn them out. 

# 4 « # # 

Arthur, An if an angel should have come to me 
And told me Hubert should put out mine eyes, 
I would not have believed no tongue but Hubert's. 
Hubert. Come forth. (Stamps,) 

{Enter Attendants with cords and irons,) 

Do as I bid you. 
Arthur. O save me, Hubert, save me ! My 
eyes are out 
Even with the fierce looks of these bloody men ! 
Hubert, Give me the iron, I say, and bind him 

here. 
Arthur, Alas ! what need you be so boisterous 
rough ? 
I will not struggle, I will stand stone-still. 
For heaven's sake, Hubert, let me not be bound 
Nay, hear me, Hubert, drive these men away, 
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And I will sit as quiet as a lamb ; 

I will not stir, nor wince, nor speak a word. 

Nor look upon the iron angerly ; 

Thrust but these men away, and Til forgive you 

Whatever torment you do put me to, 

Hubert Go, stand within, let me alone with him. 

Attendant. I am best pleased to be from such 
a deed. ( They go out) 



♦ ' 



Arthur. O now you look like Hubert! all this 
while you were disguised. 

Hubert. Peace, no more. Adieu, 
Your uncle must not know but you are dead ; 
And, pretty child, sleep doubtless and secure, 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. 

Arthur. O heavens ! I thank thee, Hubert 

Hubert. Silence, no more ; go closely in with me. 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. 



XVIL MAGNA CARTA 

I. Finding that King John did not care for the 
Interdict, and cruelly tortured those who attended 
to it, the Pope called on the old enemy of the 
English kings, Philip Augustus of France, to at- 
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tack John. This did make him give way at last : 
indeed, he was ready to make any submission Inno- 
cent asked of him, 

2. The Pope made him declare that England 
was a fief of Rome : that is, that the Kings were 
vassals to the Pope. Then Cardinal Fandnlf was 
sent to England. A Cardinal is one of the chief 
clergy at Rome, who are the Council of the Pope, 
and elect a new Pope when the former one dies. 
They wear red hats, mantles, and shoes, and they 
are the chief persons in the Roman Church, except 
the Pope himself. 

3. Pandulf came to England, and there made 
the King kneel before him and take off his crown, 
which was not given back for three whole days. 
Then Stephen Langton was received as Arch- 
bishop, and England was taken into communion 
with the Church again. 

4. Most likely Innocent would never have 
chosen Langton if he had known what a sturdy 
Englishman he was. The barons soon found it 
out, and they all agreed that John was so intole- 
rably wicked that something must be done to 
check him. He raised money in all sorts of wicked 
and cruel ways, and with it paid bands of soldiers, 
who were called Free Lances, and whose custom it 
was to hire themselves out to anyone who was at 
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war. They used to rob and plunder, and with 
them the King could do such frightful deeds, that 
no one felt his home or his children safe. 

5. There was not much difference now between 
Norman and Saxon ; both called themselves Eng- 
lish, and the barons saw that the only thing to be 
done was to revive the good old laws of King 
Alfred and King Edward the Confessor, and to 
force the King to be bound by them. The Arch- 
bishop found a copy of them, and the Barons all 
came together in such strength that John found 
that his Free Lances could not stand against them. 

6. These old English laws were called the Great 
Charter — in Latin, Magna Carta. John was obliged 
to come and meet the barons at a meadow near 
Windsor, on the banks of the Thames, called 
Bnnnyinede, where he was made to sign the Great 
Charter. His Barons, who also signed it, pledged 
themselves to make him keep it. 

7. There is a copy of Magna Carta still remain- 
ing, written on parchment, with the names and seals 
of those who signed it. It was the first real means 
that had been found, since the Norman Conquest, of 
hindering the Kings from making themselves cruel 
tyrants whenever they chose. It made the barons 
much more powerful, but it did not do much for 
the poorer people, except that it provided that 
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they must not be taxed without their own leave. 
There were burghers in the towns, and free farmers 
in the country, who were very glad of this. The 
very poor were still serfs, but even they must have 
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been glad of the law that no one's tools left in the 
field might be injured, and no person at work 
might be hurt. 
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8. King John was forced to sign the Charter, 
but he went back to Windsor Castle in such a rage, 
that he rolled about on the floor, tore his clothes, 
and gnawed sticks. Then he sent off to hire as 
many Free Lances as possible that he might be 
able to punish the barons ; while the Pope, who 
called himself John's Overlord, threatened them 
and the Archbishop. 

9. The barons then called on Louis the Lioiii 
that son of Philip of France who had married King 
John's niece, and offered to make him King if he 
would help them. Louis came, and was received 
in London, while John went about with his, Free 
Lances, burning and plundering wherever he came. 

10. Between Lincolnshire and Norfolk there is 
a great bay called t/te Wash, where the Ouse, the 
Welland, and other rivers have their mouths. The 
tide runs out a great way, and then it is safe to 
cross ; but it flows back suddenly, and it is very 
dangerous to be caught there. 

11. John crossed the Wash safely himself, but 
his waggons, with his treasures and crown, and 
many of his army, were overwhelmed by the tide. 
He was much grieved and in great distress when 
he came to Swineshead Abbey. There he supped 
on peaches and new ale, and soon became very ill. 
He thought the monks had poisoned him, and was 
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carried on to Newark, where he died in the year 
I2id He was buried in Worcester Cathedral, 




Dtfitaiiott! : Fief— Land held by " vassal on doing homage and 
nrearing iiU^:iajice. Cardiaal — One of the chief clergy of Rome, 
who chose the Popes, Charter— A covenant between sovereign 
and people. 

Persons: King John— Innocent III.— Stephen Langrton — 
Louis the Lion— Caroinal Pandulf. 

Flatis: Runnymede — The Wash. 

Daiti: Uftgna Carta, 1215— Death of John, 1216. 
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XVIII. HENRY III., 1216. 

1. When King John died, his enemy, Louis 
the Lion, held London and a large part of Eng- 
land also ; but there were a great many nobles 
who loved the old line of Kings and only hated 
the wicked John. 

2. These came together at Gloucester to crown 
John's little son Henry, who was only nine years 
old. He was called Henry of Winchester, because 
he was born there. The crown of England had 
been washed away by the sea, so that he was 
crowned with a bracelet of his mother's ; but many 
Barons swore fealty to him, and he was made to 
swear to keep the laws in Magna Carta. 

3. Louis the Lion felt himself very ill-used 
when the Barons who had brought him to Eng- 
land left him for little Henry. He fought a battle 
with them at Lincoln, the Fair of Lincoln, as the 
English called it, where he was beaten and lost 
many men. 

4. His wife got together a great army and fleet 
to help him ; but Hubert de Burgh, the same knight 
who is said to have been so kind to poor Arthur, 
sailed out from Dover to meet it, and broke it up 
entirely. This was the first great English sea- 
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fight since the Norman conquest, and the victory 
forced Louis to go away and make peace. 

5. Hubert de Burgh and the Earl of Pembroke 
took care of little Henry and his kingdom. They 
tried to bring him up well ; and he was not a bad 
or cruel man, but he had no strength of mind, and 
would do whatever was asked of him, without 
heeding whether it was contrary to his promises 
or against the laws, or even whether it hurt other 
people. 

6. Thus he let himself be persuaded to be very 
ungrateful to good Hubert de Burgh. He even sent 
to make this faithful man a prisoner. Hubert fled 
into the church of Brentwood in Essex, where no 
man ought to have laid hands on him, but his 
enemies broke in and dragged him from the altar. 
Then they sent for a smith to fasten chains on his 
legs, but the brave man said he would never put 
fetters on the deliverer of his country. 

7. So Hubert's feet were tied below his horse 
and he was carried to the King. The clergy 
forced his enemies to send him back to the church 
whence he had been taken ; but they were still 
detennined to have him, and the Sheriff of the 
county put stakes round the churchyard, and 
watched day and night that he might get no food. 
At last he was forced to yield, and he was tried 

D2 
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by his peers. Though he was shown, to have done 
nothing amiss, he was kept in prison, and did not 
get free till he had given up much of his land to 
the King. 

8. Henry had many bad advisers. His mother 
Isabel married a Count in the South of France, and 
had several children, who came over to England to 
see what they could get from their half-brother. 
Then his wife. Queen Eleanor of Provence, had a 
number of uncles who came from Savoy, and 
Henry gave them too all they asked. 

9. The people grew angry, for the King was 
always asking for money, and if he went a journey, 
men went before him seizing cattle, poultry, and 
all that was good, to feed his court without pay- 
ment. The Pope too made the English send him 
money, and gave bishoprics, abbeys, and livings to 
strangers who never came near England, and did 
not know a word of EngMsh. 

10. When the King's eldest son, Edward, was 
born, he asked the people to give him presents so 
that they said, 'God gave us this child, but the 
King sells him to us.' Yet Henry gave large alms. 
He had his little boy weighed when he was about 
five years old. The weight in the other scale was 
all silver coins, and it was thrown among the people 
afterwards ; but they would rather have kept what 
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was their own, and had justice done them, than 
have received all these gifts. 

II. The Pope was very fond of the King, and 
by his favour Eichard, Earl of Cornwall, Henry's 
own brother, was named to be the next Emperor, 
and Henry's second son, Edmund, was called King 
of Sicily ; but they never obtamed more than these 
fine titles, and only spent much money in vain, so 
that there was more and more misery and discon- 
tent all over the country. 

Definitions: Sherifif— Shire-reeve, an officer yearly chosen by 
the Crown from the gentry of the county, to see the royal orders 
carried out. Peer — An equal. (Noblemen are specially termed 
peers.) 

Persons: Henry III.— Eleanor of Provence— Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall— Prince Edward— Hubert de Burgh. 

Places: Gloucester— Lincoln— Dover— Sicily. 

Date: Accession of Henry III., X2i6. 



XIX. THE BARONS' WARS. 

1. There was one man who was determined 
to stand out against the evils that came of the 
weakness of King Henry III. Strange to say, he 
was only half an Englishman. His mother was an 
English heiress, and through her he was Earl of 
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Leicester ; but his father was a Norman, and his 
name was Simon de Montfort. 

2. The King had once been very fond of him, 
and had helped to bring about a secret wedding 
between him and Eleanor, Henry's own sister. 
But when the Earl of Leicester showed that he 
disapproved of the King's ways, Henry quarrelled 
with him. When the country was asked to pay a 
huge sum towards making the boy Edmund King 
of Sicily, Simon and the other barons determined 
to put a stop to such calls and to get Magna Carta 
observed. 

3. They had been called to meet at Oxford in 
1258. They all came in armour, with their fol- 
lowers; and the King was obliged to submit to 
them and, with his sons, swear to let twenty-four 
of them keep order, and see that the laws in Magna 
Carta were obeyed. This meeting was called the 
Mad Parliament, The French word for Council 
was Parliament^ or Talking^ and this name had 
come to be used instead of the old English term, 

Wise Metis Meetings, 

4. The King sent to the Pope to release him 
from his oath to the Mad Parliament ; but his son 
Edward did not think anyone could free a man 
from the oath he had sworn. At last, all agreed 
to make the King of France judge between the 
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King and his barons. This King, Louis IX., was 
a very good, just, wise man ; but he hardly knew 
how ill Henry let his friends behave, and he did 
not understand English law. So he said the barons 
ought not to have come armed, and that Henry 
and Edward need not keep the oaths they had 
been driven to make. 

5. Then a war began. Queen Eleanor, who 
had been liarsh and rude to the Londoners, was 
being rowed down the Thames from the Tower of 
London to Windsor Castle, when the mob rose, 
called her names, pelted her and threw mud at her, 
and almost sank her boat. 

6. Soon after, the two armies met at Lewes, 
in Sussex, in 1264. When Edward saw the Lon- 
doners who had insulted his mother, he fell on 
them hotly, and drove them from the field, riding 
so far after them that he did not know how, in the 
mean time, Simon de Montfort had beaten the 
King and made him prisoner. 

7. A treaty was made, by which Simon and his 
friends managed everything, though in the name 
of the King, and Edward gave himself up as a 
hostage, to be kept as a pledge that nothing should 
be done against the agreement made with Simon. 

8. Then Simon arranged the Parliament. No 
law was to be of force, and no money was to be 
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raised for the King without the leave of Parliament 
It was made up of Peers, the nobles namely, and of 
knights from each shire, chosen by the other people 
of the county to represent them ; also of men 
chosen in each burgh or town to speak for it. This 
was the beginning of such Parliaments as we have 
now. The date of it is 1264. 

9. Earl Simon's sons were fierce, proud men. 
They would not keep the laws; they lorded it 
over everyone, and quarrelled with the other nobles. 
So the Earl of Gloucester and Ralph Mortimer 
resolved to set the King and Edward free. The 
prince was allowed to ride out with his guards. 
Gloucester sent him a swift horse, and told him 
of a plan by which he persuaded his guards to 
make their horses run races ; and when he had seen 
them all tired out, he set spurs to his own fine 
steed, galloped off, and reached Ludlow Castle. 

10. There the Earl of Gloucester was waiting 
for him, and soon a large army was brought to* 
gether, and marched to release the King. They 
found Montfort at Evesham on the Avon. He 
thought it was his son's army coming to join him ; 
but when he knew the truth he said, * Now God 
save our souls ; for our bodies are the princes. He 
is using my own lessons against me.' 

11. Poor old King Henry was set on horseback, 
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and led out in the army against his own son. He 
was very soon overthrown and wounded in the 
hand. He cried out, * Save me^ save me : I am 
Henry of Winchester I ' Edward heard his voice, 
rushed up, and took him to a safe place. 

12. The enemies of the Montforts closed in on 
them, and would save no one. When Edward 
came back, he found only heaps of dead bodies. 
Simon and his eldest son were both lying killed, 
and he grieved greatly; for he had loved and 
honoured Simon very much, though he had been 
forced to fight against him for his father's sake. 
The Battle of Evesham was fought in 1265. 

Definitions : Hostage— A person given as pledge that a cove- 
nant is kept. Treaty— A Covenant. Parliament— The Council 
of the nation. 

Persons: Henry xii.— Prince Edward— Queen Eleanor^ 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester— Earl of Gloucester. 

Babies ' Liiwes, 1264— Evesham, 1265. 



XX. A BALLAD OF EVESHAM. 

Earl Simon on the abbey tower 

In summer sunshine stood, 
While helm and spear, o'er Greenhill heights, 

Came glinting through the wood. 
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* My son/ he cried, * I know his flag 

Amongst a thousand glancing.' 
Fond father, no ; 'tis Edward stem, 
In royal strength advancing. 

The Prince fell on him like a hawk. 

At Al'ster * yestereve. 
And flaunts ^ his captured banner now, 

And flaunts but to deceive. 
Look round, for Mortimer ^ is nigh, 

And guards the rearward river. 
The hour that parted sire and son 

Has parted them for ever. 

* Young Simon's dead ' he thinks, and looks 

Upon his living son. 

* Now God have mercy on our souls : 

Our bodies are undone. 
But Hugh and Henry, ye can fly , 

Before their bowmen smite ,us. 
They come on well ! But 'tis from me 

They learnt the skill to fight us.' 

• Al'ster — Alcester. The younger Simon was surprised and 
beaten at Alcester, near Kenilworth, but was not dead. 

• Flaunts — gaily displays — Edward advanced under .Simon's 
colours. 

• Mortimer— the deadly enemy of the Montforts, led the Welsh, 
who committed most of the cruelties. 
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' For England's cause and England's laws 

With you we fight and fall. 
Together then, and die like men, 

And heaven will hold us- all/ 
Then face to face, and limb to limb, 

And sword with sword inwoven ; 
That stubborn courage of the race 

On Evesham field was proven. 

O happy hills ! O summer sky, 

Above the valley bent ! 
Your peacefulness rebukes the rage 

Of blood on blood intent. 
No thought was there of death or life 

Through that long dreadful hour, 
While Simon and his faithful few 

Stood like an iron tower, 

'Gainst which the winds and waves are hurled 

In vain, unmoved, four square ; 
And round him stormed the raging swords 

Of Edward and De Clare. 
And still the light of England's cause 

And England's love was o'er him, 
Until he saw his gallant boy 

Go down in blood before him. 
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He raised his huge two-handed blade, 
■ He cried, * 'Tis time to die ! ' 
And smote about him like a flail, 

And cleared a space to lie. 
' Thank God ! * he said ; nor long could life 

From Henry's side divide him — 
And night fell o*er de Montfort dead, 

And England wept beside him. 

F. T. Palgrave. 



XXI. THE LAST CRUSADE. 

1. Though Edward had overthrown Simon de 
Montfort, he was too wise and great a man to undo 
the really good work that had been done. The old 
King Henry left all to be managed by him, and he 
was able to make a sound peace with the Barons, 
who trusted him when he swore to obey Magna 
Carta, and to call together Parliaments, because 
they knew he always kept his word. 

2. King Henry was able to carry out the great 
work of his life, the beautifying Westminster 
Abbey, which had been begun by Edward the 
Confessor. He made it a most lovely building. 
Architecture (that is, building) had much improved. 
In Norman times it was the custom to build very 
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thick walls, heavy round pillars, and round arches, 
with rows of beautiful carvings in different patterns 
bordering them. But in Henry III/s time, arches 
began to be narrow and pointed, and the pillars 
were many slender shafts clustered together, with 
carved leaves hanging over above. 

3. In this reign began a new order of monks. 
Some of the old ones had grown lazy, and cared 
more for farming their land, than serving God or 
teaching the poor. So there was set up an order 
who might not possess lands, but were to live only 
on alms, and to go about barefoot, preaching to the 
poor. These men were called Friars. 

4. There was a very learned English Friar at 
-this time, called Eoger Bacon. He found out 

many wonders, and among them he made gun- 
powder, but no one used it in war for a hundred 
years more. At first the Friars stirred people up, 
and did much good, but as they roamed about the 
country, some of them led wild evil lives, and were 
no better than beggars. 

5. Edward was a very religious man, and was 
too strong and wise to be led away, like his 
father. St. Louis, Eing of France, who was hus- 
band to Queen Eleanor's sister, was a very pious 
and good man. All the Christian kingdom in the 
Holy Land had been lost by this time, except the 
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one city of Acre, and the two kings and their sons 
took the cross, meaning to go and recover it. 

6. Henry was, however, too old and weak for 
such a journey. Therefore, when Edward had set 
all in order at home, he left his father and set out, 
taking with him the Earl of Gloucester, and all the 
nobles he thought might trouble the old man, and 
his brave young wife, Eleanor of Castile, went with 
him, leaving their two little boys at home. 

7. He was to meet the French King at Tunis, 
in Africa, where all the Crusaders were to assemble ; 
but when he sailed into the bay, the first thing he 
heard was that a fever had broken out, St Louis, 
one of his sons, and many more brave men were 
dead, and the new King was lying sick. Those 
who were left were forced to return home ; so that 
Edward and his English had to go on to Palestine 
by themselves, for he would not break his word 
and turn back. 

8. Edward came to Acre, but he found that he 
could not do much for the Crusaders with so few 
men. One day, when he was lying on a couch in 
his tent in the heat of the day, a man came in and 
gave him a letter. As he was reading it, he saw 
the ^yretch draw out a dagger to stab him, and had 
just time to catch the* blow on his arm, seize hold 
of a stool, and kill the fellow with it. 
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9. Though only his arm was wounded, Edward 
was so ill, that it was thought the dagger was 
poisoned, and it is said that his good wife Eleanor 
sucked the wound. All the flesh round it was cut 
out, and the English, thinking he would die, were 
first going to kill all their prisoners in revenge, 
when Edward revived a little, and prevented the 
cruel deed. Indeed, it turned out that they had 
nothing to do with the attempt The murderer 
had been sent by a wild man called Hassan, or 
the Old Man of the Monntain, who used to com- 
mand his followers to kill any person whom he 
pointed out. Therefore a murderer is still called 
an assassin. 

10. When Edward nad recovered he sailed for 
Italy. There he met the news, first that his two 
little sons were dead, and then that he had lost 
his old father and was King of England. He 
grieved so much that all wondered. ' God can give 
me other children^' he said, * but I can never have 
another father^ Though he was so much stronger 
and wiser than his father, he had been a most 
loving, dutiful son. 

11. King Henry III. died in 1272. He had 
reigned 57 years, and only two other English 
Kings have reigned over fifty years, — both, like him, 
the third of their name. He left two sons : Edward, 
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called Longshanks, from his great length ; and 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster 

Definitions : Architecture— The art of planning and construct- 
ing houses or ships. Friar — A Brother of a Religious Order, 
who vowed to live only on alms, and to preach to and teach the 
people. Assassin — Properly, a follower of Hassan : it has come 
to mean a secret murderer. 

Persons: Henry III. — Prince Edward— Eleanor of Castile 
— St Louis IX. King of France— Friar Roger Bacoa 

Place: Acre. 

Date: Death of Henry III., 1272. 



XXII. THE CONQUEST OF WALES. 

1. It was in the year 1272 that Edward became 
King. He called himself Edward I., instead of 
counting the three, old English Edwards who had 
reigned before him, but he had a true English 
heart, and was the greatest of the kings who had 
yet reigned since Alfred. 

2. He kept faithfully to his promise of ob- 
serving Magna Carta, and he did much to im- 
prove the laws and get them carried out by judges 
and magistrates. When people had a quarrel or 
one accused another, they had often been used to 
pray that God would show the right, and then 
fight it out, hand to hand, but Edward did all he 
could to teach them to argue out the case before 
a judge, as is done now. 

H. III. E 
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3. He also did much to put an end to the 
robberies that had been very common in the last 
reigns. No bushes or trees were allowed to grow 
near the roads, for fear robbers should use them to 
hide in ; and whenever a thief was caught, he was 
hung, for the King was very severe and kept strict 
order. 

4. Edward cared much to coin money of good 
pure metal and of full weight. People had been 
used to cut the coins in two when they wanted to 
halve them, but he put out fresh coins, round and 
perfect, and forbade the cutting. Now there was 
a foolish old saying, that when the King's money 
was round the Prince of Wales should be crowned 
in London. 

5. The Prince of Wales at that time was named 
Llewellyn, and he was husband to a daughter of 
Simon de Montfort. The Welsh were the descen- 
dants of the ancient Britons, and still spoke their 
language, and they always thought that the whole 
island ought to be theirs, and that the English 
were only strangers who ought to be turned out. 
The Welsh kings and princes had indeed, ever 
since the time of Edgar the Peaceable, been forced 
to do homage to the King of England, but they 
hated and abhorred doing so, and always broke 
away if they could. 
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6. All along the western border, the Welsh 
were always breaking in and robbing the English. 
Chester and alt the towns near had to be well 
walled in, and there were strong castles all along 
the line, to keep the wild Welshmen of the moun- 
tains in check, Llewellyn and his brother David 
had both done homage to Edward, and David had " 
received lands in England from him, but they 
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broke their promises again and again, and the 
robbeiy of the English was worse than ever. ' 

7. Edward resolved to make war in earnest 
and put an end to their attacks. He sent for men 
from his Duchy of Aquitaine, who were used to 
fighting and climbing in the Pyrenean mountains, 
and he hunted the Welsh into their hills and into 
all the passes of Snowdon. At last Llewellyn was 
killed in a skirmish and his head was cut off, and 
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crowned with a garland in mockery, when, in the 
cruel fashion of the time, it was set up on the 
Tower of London. Thus was the Prince of Wales 




CHIEFTAINS.] 

crowned in London. Bavid was talcen sonfe time 
after, and put to death as a traitor. 

8. The Welsh were conquered. Their chiefs 
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came to meet Edward at Carnarvon Castle, and to 
ask him who should be their Prince. He said he 
would give them a prince bom in their land, and able 
to speak no tongue but theirs. This pleased them, 
and in 1283 they promised to obey such a prince. 

9. Then Edward brought out his own little 
baby son, who had just been born in Carnarvon 
Castle, in their own country, and who could speak 
no language at all. He was to be their Prince, and 
they accepted him, though not willingly. Ever 
since, the eldest son of the King of England has 
been called Prince of Wales, and through many 
reigns it was the custom to let him have a Welsh 
nurse or manservant, so that he might speak Welsh 
from the first. 

Definitions : Skirmish — A small battle between parts of tv o 
armies. Traitor — A betrayer, and especially one who betrays his 
King. 

Persons: Edward I.— Llewellyn, Prince of Wales— David, 
his brother. 

P/aces : Wales— Snowdon— Carnarvon. 

Dates: Accession of Edward I., 1272— Conquest of Wales, 
Z283. 



XXIII. THE WAR WITH SCOTLAND. 

I. Edward I. was master of all the south part 
of Britain, and he hoped that his son, Edward of 
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Carnarvon, would have the whole island, for there 
was to be a wedding between the little boy and a 
little girl named Margaret, who, by her grand- 
father's death, had been left to be Queen of 
Scotland. 

2. However, little Margaret died in 1290, while 
still a child, and there were three or four of her 
cousins who each declared that he ought to have 
her crown. They agreed that Edward I. was the 
fittest person to judge between them. The Kings 
of Scotland were certainly vassals to the Kings of 
England for their southern lands, and these lords 
who claimed the crown were all half-Scottish and 
half-English, so that they were likely to trust to 
King Edward. 

3. Now the English Kings had often said that 
the Scottish Kings did them homage for all the 
north as well as the south, and Edward thought it 
quite fair to make these claimants ' own his rights 
over them, before he would judge between them. 
So he met them at Norham, and they all 
declared that he was Lord Paramount over all 
Britain. 

4. His good Queen Eleanor was on her way 
to join him in the north, when she fell sick, and 
died at Grantham, in Lincolnshire, in 1292. The 
King was heart-broken at her loss. She was 
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buried at Westminster, and wherever her coffin 
rested on the journey, he built a beautiful market 
cross. There were thirteen once, but there are only 
three left now, — at Northampton, at Geddington, 
and at Waltham. She was much* missed. Her 
husband became a much harder man, and her son 
was idle, foolish, and self-willed. 

5. Edward decided that John Balliol was the 
man who had the best right to be King, and gave 
judgment accordingly. Balliol, however, soon found 
that Edward was still his master, just as much as 
if he had still been only an English lord. If any 
one complained of him, he had to come to London 
and answer the charge, and he was expected to call 
out his men to fight in Edward's wars, whether the 
Scots had any concern in them or not. 

6. The Scots were a fierce, proud people, and 
they would not bear this. When they found that 
Balliol would not head them against Edward, they 
shut him up in a castle, and made war on the 
English. Edward was very angry. He took 
Berwick, the boundary city on the Tweed, between 
England and Scotland, and such cruelty was done 
there, that Balliol in hot wrath joined the other 
Scots who were fighting against Edward. 

7. In the battle of Dunbar the Scots were 
overthrown, and Edward made Balliol give up 
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to him the whole kingdom, and go back to live 
as a baron in England, as he had been before: 
Scotland was declared to be 
forfeited to the Kings of Eng- 
land, English soldiers were put 
in the chief castles ; and a 
great stone on which the Scot- 
tish Kings always sat when 
they were crowned was carried 
away to England. It was 
placed beneath the seat of the 
Coronation Chair in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, where it still re- 
mains. Almost all the Scotch 
e allegiance to Edward, and he thought 
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nobles s 

the work was done, 



XXIV. THE WAR WITH SCOTLAND 

{continued). 
I. Edward was mistaken in thinking he had 
conquered the Scots ; they were hating him, and 
chafing all the time against the yoke, and his 
troops ill-treated the country folks. A knight 
named William Wallace killed an Englishman in a 
quarrel, and fled to the hills, where so many men 
came about him that he raised the standard for 
King John of Scotland, and began to make war on 
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the English, while more and more people joined 
him, making light of their oaths to Edward when 
they saw a chance of success. 

2. Things were going less well with Edward 
than before. There was now a new King in 
France, a very bad man, called Philip the Fair. 
He cheated Edward of some of his cities in 
Aquitaine, and as he did not like the English 
and Flemish to be friends, he seized upon a poor 
young lady, the Count of Flanders* daughter, whom 
young Edward of Carnarvon was to have married, 
and kept her in prison. 

3. The King wanted to set her free, and to put 
down the Scots, but he had drawn so much money 
from his people that they would give no more unless 
the Parliament granted it, nor would his barons go 
with him to his wars. ' You shall either go or hang^ 
he said to Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. '/ will 
neither go nor hangy was the answer. 

4. Edward was forced to allow that the Charter 
really meant that no money can be taken from the 
people without leave from Parliament. Then the 
barons went with Edward to Scotland, and beat 
Wallace in the fight of Falkirk (1298), breaking 
up the Scotch army. Wallace fled to the moors. 
Pardon was offered him, if he would submit, but 
he would never do so, and at last he was taken 
and put to a traitor's death. This was the worst 
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thing Edward ever did, for Wallace had broken no 
oaths, having never sworn to obey the English king. 

5. The barons made Edward 
confirm the charter again before 
he could go to France, and after 
all the French Philip was too 
cunning for him : he could not save 
the poor Flemish lady, and was 
forced to make peace with France, 
marrying Philip's sister himself, 
[ARCHER.] ^^^ promising that his son should 

marry the French King's daughter, 
Isabel, as soon as she was old enough. 

Definition : Paramount— Superior to all. 

Persons: Edward I.— Queen Eleanor— Edward of Car- 
nanron— John Balliol— William Wallace— Philip IV. of France 
^ Isabel of France. 

Places: Norham— Berwick. 

Dates : Battle of Falkirk, 1298. 




XXV. THE PENANCE OF JOHN 

BALLIOL. 

(Supposed to be spoken by an old Scotsman.) 

Mine eyes are old and dim in sooth/ 

But better had they been 
Beneath December's snow-drift closed, 

Ere they that sight had seen, 
> Sooth— Truth. 
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The sight of never-dying shame, 

I saw but yester morn ; 
A Scottish King in penance stand, 

And brook the Southron's ^ scorn. 

For at Strathcathro,^ by the kirk,' 

Before the July sun, 
Where many a Scot sleeps low in death, 

Was BallioFs penance done. 

I saw proud Durham's Bishop * there^ 

In purple weeds arrayed ; 
On cloth of gold sit royally, 

Beneath the elm tree's shade. 

The English barons, dark in mail,' 

Stood by, a noble ring ; 
Each like the leader of a host. 

And stately as a King ; 

And there, in penance, pale King John 
With sceptre, robe, and crown, 

Bent on the kirkyard's trampled soil. 
His tearful eyes adown ; 

* Southron —Southern man, the Scottish name for the English. 
« Balliors Penance was at Strathcathro. ■ Kirk— Church. 

* Antony Beck, Bishop of Durham, who degraded Balliol. 
» Mail— Armour. 
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Most like a pageant ^ king he looked, 

A pageant king was he ; 
Losing no kingdom, when he lost 

His robe of royalty. 

Could I but weep ? the Southron loons ' 

They mock me for my tears, 

And thrust me on my joyless path, 

Away before their spears. 

NoRVAL Clynk. 



XXVI. ACCESSION OF EDWARD IL 

1. John Balliol had been set aside, but there 
was another family named Bmce, who were the 
next heirs to the Scottish crown after him. 
Robert, the head of this family, had fought in 
Edward's army till, in the year 1306, he had a 
quarrel with another cousin named Comyn in the 
church at Dumfries, which ended in his stabbing 
Comyn, and fleeing to his own castle, where he set 
up his standard as Robert ^ King of Scotland, 

2. Edward was most wrathful when he heard 
of the sacrilege and murder, and of the broken 
oaths of Bruce and the other Scots who had risen 

' Pag-eant— A mere show. 

■ Loons— The Scottish word foi fellows. 
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against him everywhere. He never broke his word, * 
and men who transgressed theirs had no mercy 
from hfm. He was old and in bad health, but on 
Whit Sunday, when he made his son a knight, he 
himself, with his son and all the chief nobles, swore 
that they would never sleep two nights in the same 
place till the murder should be avenged, and then 
he would go to the Holy Land and free Jerusalem. 

3. The vow was made in a strange way. Two 
swans were brought in a golden net, and each man 
laid his hands on them as he swore, because they 
are the emblems of purity and constancy. Then 
the atmy set out, but at Carlisle, Edward grew so 
ill that he could not keep his vow of always moving 
on, though he sent his army forward and they took 
a terrible and cruel vengeance upon the Scots. 

4. Robert Bruce's wife and little daughter, and 
his youngest brother were taken. The brother was 
hung, and the wife and child sent into prison in 
England, but Bruce himself lurked in the hills and 
woods, and gathered followers, with whom he at 
last gave a great defeat to the English army under 
Edward's cousin, Ayinar de Valence. 

5. Edward set out at once from Carlisle to 
take the command, but he only made one day's 
journey, as far as Burgh-on-the-Sands. There he 
grew worse, and died, in the year 1307. He was 
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buried in Westminster Abbey, and the words on 
his monument are only these (in Latin) : 

' Edward the First. The Hammer of tlie Scots. 
Keep Covenant.^ 

XXVII. ACCESSION OF EDWARD 11. 

{continued). 

1. The new King, Edward II., was only twenty- 
two, and cared much more for pleasure than for 
duty, for amusement than for war, and he thought a 
great deal more of bringing his bride from France, 
and of having a great wedding feast, than of putting 
down the Scots and punishing Bruce. Indeed, there 
was no one he loved so much as an idle youth from 
France, named Piers Gaveston. This young man had 
led him into so much mischief that the old King 
had made them both swear never to meet again. 

2. The moment Edward I. was dead, Gaveston 
hastened back to the new King ; and, soon after, 
they both went to France for the wedding of Ed- 
ward II. with Isabel, daughter to Philip IV. She 
was only thirteen years old, and the King thought 
her a mere child, and took no trouble to please her. 
She was much affronted, and soon began to nurse 
up bitter feelings against him and his favourite. 

3. Everybody hated Gaveston, who was a very 
vain, foolish man, and offended people much by his 
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proud manners, and by the nicknames he gave. 
He called the Earl of -Lancaster ' the old hog/ the 
Earl of Warwick ' the black dog/ and Aymar de 
Valence, 'Joseph the Jew/ The Earl of Lancaster 
was the King's first cousin, son to Edmund, who 
was second son to Henry HI. ; Valence was also 
cousin to the King, and these proud lords could not 
bear these insolent names from an upstart Gascon. 

4. Warwick declared that Gaveston should find 
that the black dog could show his teeth ; and as 
Lancaster was a great favourite with the people, 
they were able to force the King to send Gaveston 
away to govern Ireland. However, he came back 
again and fresh disputes arose, till at length the 
lords rose in rebellion. 

5. Gaveston was taken by them and carried 
to Warwick Castle. There they pretended to hold 
a trial, and condemned him to death. He knelt 
before them, and pleaded for his life, but they 
would not forgive his foolish insults, and cut off 
his head on Blacklow Hill, between Warwick and 
Coventry, on June 19, 13 12. 

Definition : Sacrilege— A crime committed directly against 
God : an outrage in a sacred place or against a sacred person. 

Persons: Edward I.— Edward II. — Robert Bruce— Comyn 
— Piers Gaveston— Isabel, of France— Thomas, Earl of 
Lancaster — Guy, Earl of Warwick— Aymar de Valence. 

Place: Burgh-upon-Sands. 

Date: Death of Edward I., 1307. 
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XXVIII. MANNERS OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE UNDER EDWARD 11. 

1. The long reign of Edward I. had made the 
English much more prosperous and rich. The 
roads were safer, for the king had prevented rob- 
bery, and the cities and towns were growing larger 
and fuller of merchants and ships. 

2. Trade was beginning. English wool was 
taken to Flanders, and woven into finer cloths, 
and dyed of brighter colours than had been known 
at home. Wine came from the king's lands in the 
South of France, and Italian merchants even 
brought silk and cloth of gold and silver. 

3. The bare walls of castles and houses began 
to be hung with canvas richly marked with the 
needle. This was called tapestry ^ and it was still 
chiefly wrought by the ladies and their maidens. 
The houses began to have chimneys, and the 
windows of the best rooms were glazed. In the 
churches and halls there often was beautiful 
coloured glass. 

4. The Crusaders had seen the Eastern people 
use carpets, and had brought some home, and now 
the daYs generally had a carpet. The tables and 
chairs too were made much more beautiful, and 
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though people still ate only with knives and 
fingers, they had bowls of scented water to wash 
in, and if they could, silver, or gold, or metal 
dishes, and sometimes plates. The ladies cared 
much to have white table cloths and napkins, 
which they spun themselves, and bleached white 
in the dew. 

5. Manners were very stately and grand, and 
the knights and ladies were very fond of music 
and singing. Men called minstrels, who could 
sing to the sound of the lute, were always welcome 
wherever they went, and they stirred up the 
knights by telling them long stories of knightly 
doings which they said had happened in old times. 

6. The dress of these knights and ladies was 
very gay, sometimes absurd. They had garments 
divided into quarters of bright colours, an arm 
and a leg on opposite sides would be of the same 
colour, the others different. There was much gay 
embroidery on them, and knights and ladies both 
wore the colours and bearings of their family shield 
on their dresses. 

7. The men wore long gowns when not in 
armour, and had hoods for their heads with 
peaks behind, and the sleeves were finished with 
streamers. The toes of their shoes were constantly 
made longer, twisted like rams' horns, finished like 

H. Ill, F 
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the beaks of birds, and sometimes turned up and 
chained to the knee. 

8. Ladies sometimes had their hair pufied out 
on the cheeks, or hanging down in long ends in 
front, twisted with silk, and then a fashion set in 
of wearing caps half a yard above the head, with 
veils hanging from them. One of the queens is 
said to have had doorways made higher for her 
head-dress. 

9. It was no wonder that the Scots thus mocked 
the English — 

Long beards heartless, 
Pointed hoods witless, 
Gay coats graceless, 
Maketh England thriftless, 

ID, There was much delight in tilts and tour- 
naments, ahd these were conducted with the 
utmost pomp and splendour. A certain number 
of knights would hang up their shields as chal- 
lengers, and others, who touched them with their 
lances, were bound to tilt with them for so many 
courses, or till one of the champions was unhorsed. 
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XXIX. THE TOURNAMENT. 

The churches twelve of Wallingford 

A stately sight they were, 
When gleaming shields were hanging 

From every column fair ; 
For a mile around the city 

Earth's altered face was bright 
With banner and pavilion,^ 

With steed, and squire, and knight. 

For King Edward holds a tournament ; 

His heralds, far and near. 
Have borne the joyous message 

To baron, prince, and peer. 
They are coming in by thousands ; 

Woe to that warrior's fame 
Whose knightly shield, its place must yield 

At the wand's light touch of shame ! 

The airs ol heaven were wearied 

Long ere that morning shone. 
With the sounds of clashing armour 

And the horn's exulting tone ; 

* Pavilion — an ornamental tent. 
F 2 



i 
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Down many a woodland avenue, 

Up many a grassy slope, 
Came troops of glittering horsemen 

All gay with knightly hope. 
The lists are fairly ordered, 

And every heart beats high 
When the clarion's thrilling summons 

Tells that the hour is nigh. 



They have left each gay pavilion. 

They are moving o*er the plain. 
There rides Sir Piers de Gaveston, 

Chief of a warlike train. 
By his proud and stately bearing. 

By his fair and rich array. 
Ye might take him for a monarch 

Upon his crowning day ; 
But like to plants that wither 

In the hot sirocco's^ path, 
So every face he passes 

Grows pale with sudden wrath. 
Ah, little see'st thou, Gaveston, 

With thy bright and reckless eye. 
The doom that is before thee. 

And the death that thou must die ! 

' Sirocco— a hot dry wind prevailing in th^ South of Europe, 
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And there rode hapless Edward, 

A graceful prince, and gay. 
But weakness in his ready laugh, 

And his eye s uncertain ray ; 
Who dreamed, that saw his maiden grasp 

On his palfrey's broidered reins. 
That the blood of the old Plantagenets 

Was running in his veins ? 

And there rode fair Queen Isabelle, 

A girl scarce fifteen years ; 
Like a swan on a breezeless river. 

Her snowy neck she rears, 
Her beauty's proud magnificence 

Was matchless in the world ; 
But ah ! beneath its sweet rose wreath 

Lay the deadly serpent curled ; 
Her smile of treacherous softness, 

Her dark and glittering eye, 
Were like a slumbering tempest 

In the depths of a tropic sky. 



XXX. THE TOURNAMENT {continued). 

Hark, how the watchful heralds 
The shouts of the onset gave, 

* Charge, warriors ! ' Death to horses. 
Fame to the sons of the brave. 
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Those shouts are rising louder, 

At every well-aimed blow, 
Or whenever a lance is shivered 

Fairly on breast or brow. 
The air is full of battle. 

It is full of the trumpet's sound, 
Of the tramp of dashing horses 

And the cries of the crowd around. 
The earth is strown with beauty. 

It is strown with fair plumes torn. 
With glove, and scarf, and streamer. 

For the love of ladies worn. 
But each maiden watched her champion, 

And oft her white hands sent 
Fresh gifts for every token 

That was lost in the tournament. 

Now shout ye to the victor ! 

The warrior to whose sword 
Lady, and prince, and herald, 

The prize of fame award ! 
Doubt not his heart is thrilling, 

'Twas on the turf to kneel. 
While lovely hands unloose the bands 

That clasp his helm of steel ! 
While every life is busy. 

With the honour of his name. 
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And with glowing cheeks, 
Each good knight speaks 

The story of his fame ! 
Dear are thy gifts, O glory, 

Dear is thy crown sustained. 
When the true heart bears witness 

That it was nobly gained ! 

Room for the queen ! She cometh 

To grace the conqueror now. 
With a chaplet of green laurel 

She stoops to wreath his brow, 
A kiss — a gem — a garland — 

These has his good lance won, 
And the King's own lips give honour 

To the deeds that he hath done ; 
With dance, and song, and banquet 

The festive day shall close. 
Till wearied out with pleasure 

The warriors seek repose. 

M. Smedley. 



XXXI. DEPOSITION OF EDWARD 11. 

I. All the time that the English had been 
disputing about Gaveston, Robert Bruce had been 
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growing stronger in Scotland. He had taken one 
castle after another, and had begun to besiege 
Stirling. The walls of this city were so strong, 
that he could only try to starve it out by watching 
round, so that no food could be brought in. This 
kind of siege is called a blockade. 

2. When the English in Stirling had eaten up 
all their food, the Governor swore to Bruce that he 
would give up the place on Midsummer Day, if no' 
help should have come to him before that time. 
Tidings of his distress were sent to England, and 
King Edward called together all his troops from 
every part of his dominions — from England, Wales, 
and Gascony — to meet him at Berwicl^ and march 
with him to Stirling. 

3. There were 100,000 men in the English 
army, and only 40,000 in the Scottish, when they 
met at Bannockbnm, close to Stirling, on the Mid- 
summer Day of 1314 ; but Bruce was a well-tried 
old soldier, and Edward was a weak, helpless man, 
not a coward in his own person, but not at all able 
to manage his men. And thus the English were 
more entirely defeated than ever they have been in 
any other battle they ever fought. 

4. Edward was hurried away from the field by 
Aymar de Valence when all was lost, for a great 
many of his bravest men had been killed, and 
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others made captive. Robert Bruce exchanged one 
of these nobles for his wife and daughter, whom he 
had not seen for seven years. This great victory 
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quite secured the kingdom of Scotland to him, 
though still the English would Dot call him King, 
but only Sir Robert dc Bruce. 
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5. The Earl of Lancaster had not joined the 
King's army, though he had sent his men. He was 
very sullen and discontented, and kept on making 
mischief against the King, who had taken to himself 
a new friend named Hugh le Bespenser. The people 
were fond of Lancaster, and believed all he told 
them of the King's folly and his own wisdom ; but 
at last he was found to have been writing to Robert 
Bruce to ask him to help in attacking the King. 

6. Then Edward, with all the more faithful 
nobles, took up arms, and at Borougbbridge on the 
Ure, Lancaster was taken prisoner. He. was tried 
and beheaded, as he deserved ; but the people, 
who had loved him heartily, grieved over him, and 
hated the King and Hugh le Despenser for having 
been the cause of his death. 
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(continued), 

1. Queen Isabel hated Hugh le Despenser as 
heartily as the people did. She was proud, and 
had never forgiven her husband for his carelessness 
to her when she was first married ; and she had 
wickedly set her affections on Boger Mortimer, one 
of the Earl of Lancaster's friends who had escaped 
from his prison and fled away to France. 

2. There was a misunderstanding at that time 
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with Isabel's brother, Charles IV., King of France, 
because Edward II. had not done homage to him 
for the county of Gascony. The Queen offered to 
settle the matter by taking her eldest son, Edward, 
Prince of Wales, who was about twelve years old, 
and letting him do homage to his uncle in his 
father's stead. 

3. This was, however, only an excuse for leaving 
England. Isabel found Mortimer at Paris, and 
with him and her young son she began to go 

, about to the different princes and knights repre- 
senting herself as a poor distressed queen, and 
telling horrible stories about her husband, and 
asking help against him. She was very beautiful, 
and she obtained more help than she deserved. 

4. There seems no reason to think that poor 
Edward was really so bad a man as she said he was ; 
but he was careless and idle, and liked to amuse 
himself better than to attend to the affairs of his 
kingdom. Also, it was foolish of him to give every- 
thing he possibly could to one favourite, for it made 
the other nobles jealous, and turned the man's own 
head, so that he grew insolent and affronted every 
one. 

5. Songs were sung up and down England 
reviling the King, and when Isabel landed in Eng- 
land with the army she had brought together, a 
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great number of the English rose and joined her ; 
among them was the young Henry, Earl of Lan- 
caster, who could not forgive the King for his 
father's death. 

6. Edward and his friend fled into Wales, 
leaving the father of Hugh to keep Bristol Castle. 
It was taken, and poor old Lord le Despenser, 
who was more than eighty years of age, was cruelly 
put to death. The King and Hugh wandered in 
Wales until Hugh was taken, and then the King 
gave himself up, but he could not save Jiis friend,, 
who was hung upon a gallows fifty feet high, with 
a crown of nettles upon his head. 

7. A Parliament was called, and the King, in 
a plain black gown, was led before it, and forced to 
confess that he deserved to forfeit the crown, and 
that he prayed his people to be good to him. 
Thenceforth he was only called Sir Edward of 
Carnarvon^ and his young son was set on the throne 
in his stead in the year 1327. 

Persons: Edward II.— Queen Isabel— Charles IV. of 
France— Roger Mortimer— Hugh le Despenser (father and 
son;— Edward, Prince of Wales. 

Date: Deposition of Edward II., 1327 
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XXXIII. THE BATTLE OF BANNOCK- 
BURN. 

Earl Gilbert * waved his truncheon ^ high 

Just as the northern ranks arose 
Signal for England's archery 

To halt and bend their bows. 
Then stepped each yeoman^ forth a pace 
Glanced at the intervening space, 

And raised his left hand high . 
To the right ear the cords they bring, 
At once ten thousand bowstrings ring, 

Ten thousand arrows fly 
Nor paused on the devoted Scot 
The ceaseless fury of their shot, 

As fiercely and as fast 
Forth whistling came the grey goose wing, * 
As the wild hailstones pelt and ring 

Adown December's blast : 
Not mountain targe ^ of rough bull-hide, 
Nor Lowland mail, that storm may bide ; 
Woe, woe, to Scotland's bannered pride 

If the fell shower may last ! 

* Gilbert de Clare, Earl of Gloucester. 

* Truncheon— A leading staff. 

■ Yeoman — A farmer (archers were generally farmers). 

* Goose wing — ^Arrows were winged with goose feathers. 

* Targe— A round shield. 
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Upon the right, behind the wood. 
Each by his steed, dismounted stood 

The Scottish chivalry,* 
With foot in stirrup, hand on mane, 
Fierce Edward Bruce ^ can scarce restrain 
His own keen heart, his eager train. 
Until the archers gained the plain. 

Then, ' Mount, ye gallants free ! 
He cried ; and vaulting from the ground, 
His saddle every horseman found. 
On high their glittering crests they toss, 
As springs the wild-fire from the moss : 
The shield hangs down on every breast, 
Each ready lance is in the rest. 

And loud shouts Edward Bruce : 
Forth, Marshal ! on the peasant foe ! 
We'll tame the terrors of their bow. 

And cut the bowstring loose ! ' 

Then spurs were dash'd in charger's ^ flanks, 
They rushed among the archers' ranks ; 
No spears were there the shock to let. 
No stakes to turn the charge were set ; 
And how shall yeomen's armour slight 
Stand the long lance and mace of might, 

* Chivalry — Knighthood. 

» Edward Bruce — Brother to Robert Brace. 

* Charger — A war horse. 
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Or what may their short swords avail 
'Gainst barbed ^ horse and shirt of mail ? 
Amid their ranks the chargers sprung, 
High o'er their heads the weapons swung, 
And shriek, and groan, and vengeful shout. 
Give note of triumph and of rout. 
Awhile with stubborn hardihood. 
Their English hearts the strife made good ; 
Borne down at length on every side. 
Compelled to flight, they scatter wide, 
« « « « « , * 

Broken, dispersed, in flight o'erta'en, 

Pierced through, trod down, by thousands slain, 

They cumber Bannock's bloody plain. 

The King with scorn beheld their flight : 

* Forward,' he cried, * each gallant knight, 

Let gentle blood show generous might, 

And chivalry redeem the fight ! ' 

To rightward of the wild affray 
The field showed fair and level way ; 

But in mid-space, the Bruce's care 
Had bored the ground with many a pit, 
With turf and brushwood hidden yet. 

That formed a ghastly snare. 

' Barbed — Defended with armour. 
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Rushing, ten thousand horsemen came 
With spears in rest, and hearts on flame 

That panted for the shock. 
With blazing crests and banners spread, 
And trumpet clang, and clamour dread, 
The wide plain thundered to their tread 

As far as Stirling rock. 
Down ! do\\*n ! in headlong overthrow 
Horseman and horse, the foremost go, 

Wild floundering on the field. 
The first arc in destruction's gorge,^ 
Their followers wildly o'er them urge ; — 

The knightly helm and shield, 
The mail, the acton,* and the spear, 
Strong hand, high heart, are useless here : 
Loud from the mass, confused the cry 
Of dying warriors swells on high. 

And steeds that shriek in agony ! . 

« « « « 

And oh, amid that waste of life, 

What various motives fired the strife : 

The aspiring noble bled for fame. 

The patriot for his country's claim ; 

This knight his youthful strength to prove 

And that to win his lady's love ; 

> Gorg^e— Throat. 

• Acton — A leathern jacket worn under the armour. 
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Some fought from ruffian thirst of blood, 
From habit some, and hardihood ; 
But ruffian stem and soldier good. 

The noble and the slave. 
From various cause, the same wild road 
On the same bloody morning trode, 

To that dark inn — the Grave. 

From * The Lord of the Isles,' by Sir IValter Scott. 



XXXIV. FALL OF QUEEN ISABEL. 

1. Young Edward III. was only fourteen years 
old when he was crowned in the stead of his father. 
He did not know into what a crime he had been 
led, and his mother, Isabel, and Mortimer kept him 
from finding out, by sending him away to fight 
with the Scots. 

2. Poor Edward of Carnarvon was taken away 
from his cousin of Lancaster, who treated him 
well ; and he was sent to Berkeley Castle, on the 
river Severn. The men who took him thither did 
all they could to insult him. They set a crown of 
straw upon his head, and brought him, ia an old 
helmet, dirty ditch water to shave with. The tears 
rushed from his eyes, and he said, * Do what you 
will ; here is pure, clean water enough.* 

H. IIL G 
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3. In Berkeley Castle there was one night a 
terrible shrieking, and in the morning the people 
of the country round were called in to see the 
body of Edward of Carnarvon. There was little 
doubt that he had been murdered, and most 
cruelly ; although some few people still hoped he 
was somewhere in prison, and that it was some 
stranger's corpse that was shown as his body, and 
then buried in Gloucester Cathedral. 

4. His brother Edmund, the Earl of Kent, 
thought he was alive, and tried to get up a rising 
in his favour. But the unfortunate Earl was be- 
trayed by the person to whom he gave his letters, 
and who carried them all to the Queen and Mor- 
timer. He was found guilty of treason to Edward 
HI., and was sentenced to die. Nobody could be 
found at first who would carry out the wicked 
sentence, and for four hours the Earl stood on the 
scaffold, waiting, till at last a condemned felon was 
found, who was pardoned on condition of cutting 
off the head of the son of the great Edward I. 

5. The Queen took care that no one should 
tell the young King what was going on, lest he 
should interfere to save his uncle ; but he. was grow- 
ing up to understand the state of things. Peace was 
made with Scotland ; and his little sister Joan — 
Joan Makepeace — as the Scots called her, was given 
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in marriage to David, the young son of Robert 
Bruce. Edward married Philippa of Hainanlt in 
Flanders, and lived with her at York, out of the 
way of all the pomp and wickedness of his mother's 
court. 




[MORTIl 



HOLE.] 



6. At last he felt himself strong enough, being 
seventeen years old, to put an end to her evil doings. 
The Queen was at Nottingtam Castle, where she 
always had the keys brought to her every night, and 
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slept with them under her pillow, but she did not 
know of a secret passage, still called ' Mortimer's 
Hole,' leading out into the fields. Here Edward 
brought in a band of armed men, and seized on 
Mortimer's person just at nightfall. The Queen, 
who was just going to bed, ran out half undressed, 
crying, * Fair son, have pity on gentle Mortimer,* 
but Edward would not listen. Mortimer was sent 
to the Tower of London, tried by his peers, and 
sentenced to die, as he most justly deserved. 

7. Edward kept his mother in a castle of her 
own named Risings, where at first she was mad 
with grief and rage, but afterwards it is to be 
hoped that she repented. Grievous harm had 
come to England, and to Edward of Carnarvon, 
from the marriage that Edward I. had allowed 
with the daughter of the wicked Philip the Fair, 
and there was a great deal more mischief still to 
arise from it both in England and France. 

8. Isabel had had three brothers, but they all 
reigned one after the other and died young, leaving 
daughters only. The French had never before this 
time had to settle the question whether their king- 
dom could go to a woman, and pass on through 
a woman to her son ; but as the greater part of the 
nation wished for Philip, Count of Valois, whose 
father had been brother to Philip the Fair, they 
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made him King ; and the lawyers said they had 
found an old law, which they called ike SaliCy that 
the crown should only pass to male heirs. 

9. Edward III. agreed to this at first, and paid 
his homage to Philip VI. ; but as time went on he 
found that his nobles were so turbulent that they 
would go to war with him or with each other if 
he did not find them work abroad. , He listened 
likewise to the persuasion of a mischievous person 
called Robert of Artois,^ who had been obliged to 
leave France for his evil deeds. Thus Edward 
decided on declaring himself the rightful King of 
France in right of his mother. So he called him- 
self King of France, and so did the other English 
Kings after him. The war that thus began is 
called the Hundred Years' War: it began in the 
year 1338. 

Definition: Felon— One who has committed a crime. Salic 
Law— The whole old law of the Salian Franks, but what is com- 
monly called the Salic law is the special rule for preventing females 
from inheriting land. 

Persons: Edward III.— Philippa of Hainault— Isabel of 
France—Roger Mortimer— Edmund, Earl of Kent- David 
Bruce— Joan Makepeace— Philip VI. of France. 

Places: Berkeley Castle— Nottingham— York. 

Date : Commencement of the Hundred Years* War, 1338. 



' Artds is pronounced Artwau, 



{ 
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XXXV. CRE(pY AND CALAIS. 

1. The Hundred Years' War began by Edward's 
helping the great cities of Flanders. These 
had shut their gates against their Count, a cruel 
greedy man. In these cities much cloth was woven 
of wool that came from English sheep ; so that the 
Flemings and English always wished to be friends. 
Queen Philippas home in Hainault was near 
Flanders, and she was one of the first persons who 
had the English taught how to weave their own 
wool into cloth and blankets. 

2. When Edward was on his way to Flanders, 
a large French fleet tried to stop him; but he 
gained a great victory over them close to Slnys, in 
1 340. Then he brought his Queen to Ghent, and 
there was born her son John, who is always called 
John of Gaunt, as that was the old English way of 
pronouncing Ghent. 

3. There were two sons older than John, Ed- 
ward and Lionel, and another had died young. 
Edward was Prince of Wales, and was commonly 
called the Black Prince ; no one quite knows why, 
for he was fair, and had blue eyes. When he was 
sixteen his father took him with a great army to 
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attack France, and they marched from Normandy 
into Picardy in the year 1346. 

4. King Philip VI. of France raised a still 
larger army, and came to meet the English at 
Cre^y (Cressy). The French had no archers like 
the English ones, so Philip had hired a number of 
Italian bowmen from Genoa ; and he had besides, ' 
in his army, an old prince, who had given up his 
kingdom of Bohemia, and come to France with his 
son, the Emperor, and his daughter, ' who had 
married the French King's son. This old King of 
Bohemia was so fond of war that, though he was 
blind, he would go into the battle. 

5. King Edward wished the honour of the day 
to belong to his son ; so he stood by a windmill, 
and let the Black Prince lead his knights. There 
was a shower of rain, and the Genoese bowmen 
had let their strings get so wet that they could not 
shoot; but the English archers had kept theirs 
dry, and began to send down a cloud of arrows, 
each a yard long. 

6. The French King was so angry that he bade 
his knights ride in on the poor Genoese, and drive 
them out of the way. Then the English horsemen 
fell on the French ones, and there was a terrible 
fight. Once a knight came to King Edward to 
ask him to bring up more men to his son's help. 
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* Is my son dead or hurt ? * asked the King. ' No, 
sir ; but he is hardly matched.' * Then/ said Ed- 
ward, * bring me no more such messages ; for I 
will that, if it please God, the honour of the day 
shall be his.* 

7. In the end the French were driven back; 
their King had to ride off as fast as he could, lest 
he should be taken prisoner ; and the old blind 
King of Bohemia was found dead between two 
knights, the bridles of their horses all tied together. 
His badge was an ostrich feather, and the Black 
Prince took it for his own, with the motto Ich 
dien. This is the German for / serve^ and the 
Prince seems to have meant that he, his father's 
heir, was his first servant. 



XXXVI. CREQY AND CALAIS {continued), 

1. After the Battle of Cregy, King Edward laid 
siege to Calais. This was a very strong city, and he 
was obliged to build quite a little town round it, 
so as to blockade it. In the meantime the Scots, 
who were always friends with the French, thought 
it a good time to invade England, and marched 
over the Border with their King, David Bruce. 

2. However, Queen Philippa, who had been left 
at home, called an army together, and the Scots 
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were routed at Neville's Cross, near Durham, where 
King David was made prisoner. Then the Queen 
came to her husband before Calais. 

3. She came there at a time when the famine 
within the city had become most terribre, so that 
the citizens had offered to give up the city ; but 
Edward had grown so angry at being kept so 
long, that he would not engage to spare anyone's 
life or goods, unless six of the chief men of Calais 
would come out, barefooted and bare-headed, in 
sackcloth, with halters round their necks, to give 
themselves to die for the rest. 

4. A merchant named Eustace de St. Pierre 
offered first to go out thus, and then five others 
came with him. When these six men were led 
before King Edward, they knelt and begged of 
him to have pity upon them, and all who were 
present wept to see them. But the King ordered 
their heads to be smitten off. 

5. Then Sir Walter Manny, and all the. other 
barons who were present, pleaded for them, but 
Edward would not be moved to pity. 

6. Queen t^hilippa was very unhappy to see 
the King refuse to spare the lives of these brave men, 
and she wept bitterly ; she also knelt with them 
and implored her husband to have pity upon them. 

7. At last he said, * Dame, I would you had 
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been elsewhere. Take them, and do what you will 
with them !* So Philippa took them to her tent, 
fed and clothed them, and gave them back all 
their property. Calais belonged to England for 
more than two hundred years after this siege. 

Definition : Badge — Some mark worn by all the followers of a 
knight. 

Persons: Edward III.— Philippa of Hainault— Edward, 
Prince of Wales— John of Gaunt— Philip VI. of France- 
David II. of Scotland. 

Places: Flanders— Ghent 

Dates: Battle of Slujrs, 1340 — Battles of Cre^ and 
Neville's Cross, 1346— Surrender of Calais, 1347. 



XXXVII. THE PLUMES OF CRE^Y. 

I WAS reading of kings and nobles, 

Tourney and knightly gage,' 
Till the summer twilight faded 

From Froissart*s^ ancient page ; 
Then, in the darkened parlour, 

I saw a fairer sight, 
The brave old King whose valour makes 

The shame ^ of Cregy light. 

* Gage— A glove or cap thrown to the ground as a challenge 
to combat. See pages 128-29. 

* Sir John Froissart, the chronicler who described the wars of 
Edward III. 

* Shame to the French, on whose side John, the King of Bo- 
hemia, fought. 
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He stood on the little hill-side, 

Taller than all his peers^ 
Quite blind, but with eyes uplifted, 

Hoary with many years ; 
Still wearing his golden armour, 

Crowned with his royal crown, 
Leaning upon the sword with which 

He struck the robbers down.' 

And, high in his gleaming helmet, 
Three ostrich plumes, snow white ; 

In the van he always wore them. 
Still striving for the right ; 

All scarred with rebel arrows. 
His heart with honour flames : 

* Advance ! ' he cries, * and fight for France, 

Bohemia, and St. James.* 

But two of his knights stayed by him, 

And little did they say ; 
The blind old King talked with his heart, 

And that was in the fray. 
Alas ! alas ! he heard too soon. 

The sounds of shameful flight ; 

* Thank God,' he sighed, ' Bohemia's blind ! 

He would not see this sight. 

* Robbers — ^John of Bohemia had put down robbery in his king- 
dom, and had fought wherever the cause of right seemed to call him. 
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* Now friends, one more good deed I claim. 

Last service to your lord : 
I ask a soldier's grave, good knights- 
I'll dig it with my sword. 

* My horse's reins tie fast to yours, 

A friend on either hand. 
Then ride straight on to where you see 
The English archers stand.' * 

They kissed the King most tenderly, 

Then three as one they went, 
Down to the field of certain death, 

With proud and glad content ; 
They rode where, near the Oriflamme,* 

King Philip stood at bay ; 
Twas spirit, and not flesh and blood, 

For honour fought that day. 

The three white plumes above the gloom 

Gleamed like a snowy wing ; 
Victors and vanquished paused to watch 

The blind Bohemian King. 
Pierced oft by arrows stained with blood, 

The warrior feathers wave. 
Until Bohemia's sword had dug 

Honour's unsullied grave. 

* He really said these words, and was found as described. 
^ Oriflamme— The great standard of France, 
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Next day, when English heralds^ sought, 

Over the fatal field, 
The trampled lilies gold of France, 

They found upon his shield 
John of Bohemia, blind and old ; 

His friends lay by his side — 
All stained and crushed the snowy plumes 

That long had been his pride. 

Then said the Black Prince o'er him, 

' O knight, the bravest, best, 
Thy plumes are dyed in hero's blood. 

Henceforth, they are my crest ! * 
And still they're borne by England's heir, 

And teach the young and brave. 
When all is lost save honour, then 

Valour digs Honour's grave. 

By Lillie E. Barr^ in Harper's Youug People {slightly altered). 



XXXVIII. POITIERS AND NAVARETTA. 

I. There was a short truce with France. Philip 
VI. died, and his son John became King. The 
knights in France and England were weary of 

* Heralds — Men learned in the devices on shields, who used to 
go over the field to identify the slain. 
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being quiet, though in both countries, when there 
was no real war, there were plenty of tilts and 
tournaments to amuse them. There never was a 
time when chivalry, that is, the being good knights, 
was so much cared for. 

2. Edward III. had formed fats best knights 
into a brotherhood, in honour of 
St Geoige, They wore a blue 
ribbon round the knee, and 
therefore the brotherhood was 
called the Order of the Garter, 

1 and they had blue robes, and a 
I collar round the neck, with a 
little figure of St George and 
the Dragon hanging from it, to 
remind them that it was their 
duty to tread down evil. The 
Order of the Garter has ever 
since been one of the greatest 
honours a Sovereign of England can give. 

3. Meantime a most horrible sickness called the 
Black Death was spreading all over Europe. It 
was in great part caused by dirt and bad food ; 
but people of all ranks died of it, even the King's 
daughter, and there was no one to till the ground 
in some places, so that the next year there was 
famine as well as plague. . This was in 1348. 




4- However, when the truce was over, the war 
began again, Edward the Black Prince had gone 
to govern Gascony, and lived at Bordeaux. He, 
with the brave old knight, Sir John Chandos, and 



[THE BLACK PRINCE ATTENDS ON KING JOHN OF FRANCE,] 

their army made an expedition into the French 
provinces, and King John called together a great 
force to stop them. 

5. The two armies met near Poitiers in the 
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September of 1356. The French had 60,000 men, 
the English 10,000; but Sir John Chandos was 
such an excellent captain, and King John such a 
bad one, that the French were again routed, and 
their King himself and his youngest son were 
brought in as prisoners. 

6. The Black Prince treated them with great 
courtesy. He made the French King sit in the 
place of honour in his tent, and waited upon him 
himself, bareheaded, and when he was called on to 
bring his captives to England, and enter London 
in state, it was King John who rode on a great 
war-horse like a conqueror, while the Prince of 
Wales came behind on a little pony. 

7. David of Scotland was still a prisoner, so 
that there were two Kings at once living in the 
Tower ; they were treated, however, as if they were 
guests, except that they could not go home. A 
peace was made between England and France in 
1360, when the two Kings were set free. 



XXXIX. POITIERS AND NAVARETTA 

{continued), 

I. King John of France was to pay so large 
a ransom that he could not raise it all at once. So 
his three elder sons were to go and live at Calais 
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as hostages till the rest was paid, but they would 
not keep the terms, or remain with the English. 
Upon this their father went back to his prison 
again, saying that if truth and honour were 
banished from the rest of the world, they should 
still live in the hearts of princes. Soon afterwards 
he died in London, in 1369. 

2. His son, Charles V., was a much cleverer 
man, and would never permit his knights to fight 
a battle with the English, because he knew the 
English always beat them in the open field. France 
was full of soldiers, who had nothing to do, and 
were spoilt for honest work, so as to be a dreadful 
torment to the people. So as there was a great 
quarrel in Spain between King Peter the Cruel and 
his brother Henry, Charles sent all these soldiers 
off to help the brother, hoping to get rid of them. 

3. Peter the Cruel came to Bordeaux to ask 
help from the Black Prince, who was Governor 
there. The English always took the side contrary 
to the French, so Edward led his army across the 
Pyrenees into Spain, in the year 1367, and gained 
another great victory at Navaretta. But it was 
an unfortunate journey, for Peter was a bad man, 
who kept none of his promises, and the camp was 
in an unhealthy place, where many of the men 
fell sick and died, and the Prince himself had his 

H. III. H 
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health so much injured that he never was well 
again for the rest of his life. 

4. He only went out once more to the wars, in 
1370, because the people of Limoges had turned 
against him, and had given their city to the King 
of France. He could no longer ride his war-horse, 
and was forced to be carried in a litter, and in his 
pain and anger he forgot the noble gentleness of 
his younger days, and caused the people of Limoges 
to be most cruelly killed by his soldiers, letting even 
the poor creatures who rushed to his litter to pray 
for mercy be dragged away and slain. It was a 
sad finish to a brave man's deeds. 

Persons: Edward III.— Edward the Black Prince— John 
and Charles V., Kings of France. 

Dates: The Black Death, 1348— Battle of Poitiers, 1356— 
Battle of Navaretta^ 1367. 



XL. THE BLACK PRINCE. 

(ABRIDGED.) 

I'll tell you a talc of a knight, my boy, 

The bravest that ever was known ; 
A lion he was in the fight, my boy. 

And a lamb when the battle was done. 
Oh, he need not be named ! for who has not heard 
Of the glorious son of King Edward the Third ? 
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Often he charged with spear and lance, 
At the head of his valorous knights ; 

But the battle of Poitiers, won in France, 
Was the noblest of all his fights ; 

And every British heart may be 

Glad when it thinks of that victory. 

The French were many, the English few, 

But the Black Prince little heeded. 
His knights he knew were brave and true. 

Their arms were all he needed ; 
He asked not how many might be the foe, 
Where are they ? was all he sought to know. 

So he spurred his steed, and he couched ^ his lance. 

And the battle was won and lost ; 
Captive he took King John of France, 

The chief of that mighty host ; 
Faint grew the heart of each gallant foe : 
Their leader was taken, their hopes were low. 

And did they chain King John of France, 

Was he in dungeon laid ; 
Oh, little ye know what a generous foe, 

Our English Edward made ; 
A gentle heart, and an arm of might, 
These are the things that make a knight 

* Couched— To set the lance in rest, the butt end against the 
saddle, the point projecting over the horse's head. 

H 2 
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He set King John on a lofty steed, 

White as the driven snow. 
And without all pride, he rode beside, 

On a palfrey ' slight and low ; 
He spoke to the King with a reverent mien, 
As though himself had a captive been. 

For this was a Christian conqueror, 

Generous, and true, and kind ; 
Though the grave has now closed o'er his brow, 

He has left this rule behind — 

That valour should ever wedded be 

To mercy, and not to cruelty. 

M. Smedley. 



XLI. ACCESSION OF RICHARD II. 

1. The Black Prince had married Joan, who 
was called the Fair Maid of Kent She was the 
daughter of that Earl of Kent who had been 
put to death by Queen Isabel. The Prince and 
Princess kept their Court at Bordeaux, till the 
Prince's illness increased so much that he was 
forced to go home .to England. 

2. There things were in a sad state. Queen 

' Palfrey— A small horse. 
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Philippa was dead, and so was her son Lionel, 
Duke of Clarence ; the King was aged and feeble, 
and the next son, John of Gaunt, who had been 
made Duke of Lancaster, was managing things in 
a way that made the people very discontented. 

3. At last the Black Prince exerted himself to 
set things right. He was carried in his bed toi 
the meeting of Parliament in 1376, and there such 
wholesome laws were made that this is called t/ie 
Good Parliament, But this was the last effort of 
the Prince : he died a few weeks later, when only 
forty-six years old. 

4. His father only lived a year longer. In his 
last hours, Edward IIL was left quite alone. John 
of Gaunt took no heed to him, and his servants all 
ran away with whatever they could take for them- 
selves, even the ring from off his finger, and all the 
doors were left open. A Priest came in, held up a 
Cross before him, and stayed with him till he drew 
his last breath, in the year 1377. He was the 
second King who reigned fifty years. 

5. There had been much to make the reign of 
Edward HI. a grand one, though it ended so sadly. 
Not only had all the victories in France been won, 
but the manufacture of wool had been begun in 
England, and the fleet was respected at sea. In his 
time likewise the first great English poet wrote. 
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His name was OeoflBrey Chaucer, and his verses 
give very curious pictures of the way in which 
people then lived. 

6. Another great man of Edward's time was 
William of Wykeham. He had been a poor boy 
in Hampshire, but he managed to learn from some 
monks near his home, and afterwards at Winchester, 
and he became so wise as to be one of the King's 
chief advisers. He was an excellent architect, and 
built the Round Tower of Windsor Castle, and 
after he had been made Bishop of Winchester, he 
quite changed the architecture of the Cathedral 
He also founded a great school at Winchester, and 
a college at Oxford where good and learned clei^ 
might be bred up. Other youths were allowed to 
go and share their instruction, and this was the 
first beginning of English public schools. 

7. This last work was done after Edward's 
time, when his little grandson Bichard II., son to 
the Black Prince, was King. The poor boy was 
only eleven years old, and John of Gaunt, and his 
two other uncles, Edmund, Duke of York, and 
Thomas, Duke of Gloucester, did not manage his 
affairs well. The English lost more and more 
ground in France, and the people were very dis- 
contented at paying for a war where there were 
no victories. 
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[WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL.] 
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XLII. ACCESSION OF RICHARD II. 

(continued), 

1. In the .time of the Black Prince, the poorer 
sort of people were still serfs, as they had been in 
the old time, and their lords were harsh with them, 
and would fetch them home and punish them if 
they had gone to earn a livelihood elsewhere, or 
if they let their children learn to read. In 1381 
there was a poll-tax made, by which persons over 
fifteen years old were to pay a groat a head, and 
the collectors were very rude and harsh. 

2. While the poorer people were in this 
wretched condition, they were very willing to 
listen to anyone who was ready to tell them the 
cause of their troubles, and to point out a remedy 
for them. At this time there was also in the 
minds of many people a great distrust of the Pope ; 
even some of the clergy had begun to preach 
against him. It thus came about that two priests, 
who called themselves John Ball and Jack Straw, 
began to stir up the common people against the 
nobles and the lawyers, because these men had 
made the bad laws under which they were suffer- 
ing, and also against the Pope and the higher 
clergy. 

3. There were risings in all parts of the country. 
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especially in Kent, where a man who had been a 
soldier, called Wat Tyler, took the lead. He ^ 
brought an immense mob to London, where they 
spread over the city, and in their rage tried to kill 
all the lawyers, that there might be no laws made. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury fell into their hands, 
and was beheaded. They hated him because he 
had tried to teach the people that to lead good 
lives would be better than to make pilgrimages to 
the shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury, 

4. The richer people were now in great alarm, 
for the mob put to death almost every gentleman 
who fell into their hands. They wished very 
much to find the King's cousin, Henry of Lan- 
caster; they hated him because he was supposed 
to have been the author of the poll-tax, but he 
had taken refuge in the Tower with the King. 
It was at last decided that the King should go 
out and meet the rebels, and promise to do for 
them such things as they desired. 

5, The King Richard II. was only fifteen. He 
^ went bravely out to meet them at Smithfield^ 
and hear what they wanted. Wat Tyler went 
rudely up to take his horse by the bridle, but Sir 
William Walworth, the Lord Mayor of London, 
knocked the fellow down with his mace, and he 
was soon killed. *Sirs,* cried Richard, 'ye have 
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lost your leader ! He was but a traitor. I will 
^be your leader.' The people were pleased, and 
shouted, ' Long live King Richard and the Com- 
mons.' After this they were persuaded to go to 
their homes, and Richard promised to do his best 
for them. He could not do as much as would 
have been right. No law was passed for freeing 
the serfs, but no one after this tried to use people 
as bondsmen. 

Definitions : Poll-tax — A tax of so much a head on each person. 
Groat — A silver coin worth 4^/. 

Persons: Edward III.— Edward, Prince of Wales — John, 
Duke of Lancaster— Richard II. — Wat Tyler — ^William of 
Wykeham— Geoffrey Chaucer. 

Places: Bordeaux— Windsor Castle — Winchester — Smith- 
field — Kent— Canterbury. 

Dates: Death of Edward III., 1377— Wat Tyler's Re- 
bellion, 1381. 



XLIIL THE FOUNDING OF ST. MARY'S 
COLLEGE, WINCHESTER, AND NEW 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 



I. 



In the days of our forefathers, in the gallant days 

of old, 
When Cre^y's wondrous tale in Europe's ears was 

told. 
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When the brave and gentle Prince with his heroic 
peers 

Met France and all her knighthood in the vine- 
yards of Poitiers, 

When captive Kings on Edward's state right 
humbly did attend, 

When England's chivalry began the gartered knee 
to bend. 

Then in the foremost place, 'mid the noblest of the 
land, 

Stood Wykeham, the great Bishop, upon the King's 
right hand. 

2. 

But when gracious Edward slept and Richard wore 
the crown, 

Forth came good William Wykeham and meekly 
knelt him down. 

Then out spake young King Richard, ' What boon 
can Wykeham ask. 

That can surpass his worth or our bounty over- 
task ? 

For art thou not our Chancellor, and where in all 
the realm 

Is a wiser man or better to guide the labouring 
helm ? 
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For thou know'st the holy lore, and the mason's 

cunning skill, 
So speak the word, good Wykeham and thou shait 

have thy will.' 

3. 

* I ask not wealth or honour,* the Bishop lowly 

said, 
' Too much of both thy grandsire's hand heap'd on 

a poor monk's head ; 
This world it is a weary weight, it presses down 

my soul ; 
Fain would I pay my vows and to Heaven restore 

the whole. 
Grant me that two fair Colleges, beneath thy 

charter sure 
At Oxford and at Winchester for ever may endure, 
Which Wykeham's hands shall raise upon the 

grassy sod, 
In the name of Blessed Mary, and for the love of 

God.' 

4. 

The King he signed the charter and Wykeham 

traced the plan, 
And God, who gave him wisdom, prospered the 

lowly man. 
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So two fair colleges arose, one in calm Oxford's 

glade 
And one where Itchen sparkles beneath the plane 

trees' shade. 
There seventy true-born English boys he nourished 

year by year 
In the nurture of good learning, and in God's holy 

fear, 
And he gave them stedfast laws, and bade them 

never move 
Without sweet sign of fellowship and gentle links 

of love. 



5. 

They grew beside his pastoral throne, and kept his 
counsels sage. 

And the good man rejoiced to bear such fruit in 
his old age ; 

He heard the pealing notes of praise which morn 
and evening rung 

Forth from their vaulted chapel, by their clear 
voices sung. 

His eye beheld them two and two their comely 
order keep 

Along the Minster s sacred aisles and up the beech- 
crowned steep. 
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And when he went to his reward, they shed the 

pious tear, 
And sung the hallowed requiem over his saintly 

bier. 

Lord Selbornb. 



XLIV. REIGN OF RICHARD II. 
r. Richard II. soon showed that he was much 
like his great-grandfather, Edward II. He loved 
show, splendour, and 
gaiety, and said truly that 
such things were not so 
costly as his grandfather's 
wars ; but his people were 
angered at his letting the 
French take back much 
of what had been gained, 
and did not like peace as 
well as war. 

2. The King's youngest uncle, Thomas, Duke 
of Gloucester, was always murmuring against him ; 
and so was Henry Flantagenet of Lancaater, the 
eldest son of John of Gaunt. The Duke of Lan- 
caster himself was a staunch friend to Richard. 
Both Richard and John of Gaunt protected John 
Wyoliffe, the first person who translated the Bible 
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into English, and who found fault with some of 
the evil customs and foolish notions of those times. 

3. Richard had a favourite, whom the country 
hated, as it had hated the friends of Edward II. 
While John of Gaunt was absent from England, 
Gloucester mastered the King, forced the favourite 
to flee to Ireland, and in 1387 brought together 
what was called the Merciless Parliament^ because 
it put to death Richard's chief advisers. 

4.« For a time Gloucester kept all the power in 
his own hands ; but after two years, when Parlia- 
ment met, the King stood forth, and asked what 
was his own age. * Twenty^two,* he was told. 
'Then,' he said, *I have been under tutors and 
governors longer than any ward in my dominions.' 
All those present supported him, and Gloucester 
was obliged to let him take the government again. 

5. Richard's wife, good ftneen Anne of Bo- 
hemia, died, without having had any children. 
The King would ask for no Queen but a little girl 
of seven years old, the daughter of King Charles 
VI. of France ; and, till she should be old enough 
to be his wife, he put her under the care of some 
ladies. He made this choice in hopes of ending 
the war, but it only led to further murmurs from 
the Duke of Gloucester. 

6. It was plain that the Duke was making 
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mischief against the King ; so Richard himself 
went as if on a visit to him at his castle of Fleshy. 
As Gloucester came out to welcome his guest he 
was seized and carried away by armed men, calling 
out earnestly to his nephew, but Richard never 
once turned his head. 

7. Gloucester was taken to Calais. He was to 
b^ tried for treason by the next Parliament ; but 
before it met he was found dead in his bed. The 
people, who had loved him much, believed- that 
Richard had caused him to be smothered between 
two feather beds, for fear Parliament should not 
condemn him ; but all that is certainly known is 
that he died in 1397. 

8. The next year there was a great quarrel be- 
tween Henry of Lancaster, Duke of Hereford, and 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. Henry said 
that Mowbray was a traitor, and had been trying 
to stir him up against the King ; and Mowbray, 
on his side, answered flatly, * My lord, I say that 
Harry of Lancaster is a liar ; and that in what he 
says of me, he lies, like a false traitor as he is.* 

9. Then, after the fashion of the times, Henry 
threw down his glove, and offered to prove, on the 
body of the Duke of Norfolk, that he was a false 
and wicked traitor. This meant that they were to 
fight together on horseback, and in full armour, in 
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the trust that God would show the right by giving 
the victory to him who spoke truth, 

10. The combat was to take place at Windsor 
Castle, and the whole Court sat round to watch the 
two champions; but just as the trumpets were 
about to sound, and the lances had been measured, 
the King threw down his staff, and forbade them 
to fight. At the same time, he banished Mowbray 
from England for life, and Henry of Lancaster 
for ten years, though this was afterwards made 
only six. 

11. This sentence caused great anger; for 
Henry was a very brave man, of ready, kindly 
manners, and he was thought to be hardly used, 
as his old father, John of Gaunt, was near his 
death, and indeed only lived three months after 
his son's banishment, and died in 1 399. 

Definitions : Ward — A person not of age, but under guardians. 
Champion — One who stands up to defend a ciiuse. 

Persons: Richard II. — Anne of Bohemia— John of Gaunt, 
Duke of Lancaster— Thomas, Duke of Gloucester — Henry 
of Lancaster— Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk— John 
Wydiffe. 




H in. 
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XLV. BANISHMENT OF THE DUKE 

OF NORFOLK. 

{An Old Ballad.) 

The Duke of Norfolk coming then 

Where he could shipping take, 
The bitter tears fell down his cheeks, 

And thus his moan did make : 

' Now take thy leave and last adieu 
Of this thy country dear ; 
Which never more thou must behold 
Nor yet approach it near, 

* How sweet a scent hath English ground 

Within my senses now ! 
How fair unto my outward sight 
Seems every branch and bough. 

* The fields and flowers, the streets and stones 

Seem such unto my mind. 

That in all other countries sure 

The like I ne'er shall find. 

' O that the sun, with shining face, 

Would stay his steeds * by strength f 
That this same day might stretched be 
To twenty years in length. 

' Steeds, &c.— This alludes to the old fancy that the sun dfotc 
a fiery chariot with bright horses round the sky every day. 
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' Alas ! farewell for evermore, 
Sweet England unto thee, 
And farewell all my friends, which I 
Again shall never isee. 

* O England, here I kiss the ground 
Upon my bended knee. 
Whereby to show to all the world 
How dearly I love thee/ 

This being said, away he went 

As fortune did him guide, 
And at the length, from grief of heart. 

At Venice, there he died. 

From the Garden of Good Will* 



XLVI. DEPOSITION OF RICHARD II. 

1. When John of Gaunt died, his son Henry 
wrote to ask leave to come home and take possession 
of his Dukedom of Lancaster, but to this Richard 
would not consent. Thereupon Henry resolved to 
come back and force the King to give him his rights, 
and he landed at Eavenspur in Yorkshire, in 1399. 

2. Richard was not in England at the time. 

His cousin, Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, who 

had been Governor of Ireland, had been killed in 

1 2 
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a fight with the wild Irish ; and King Richard had 
gone to punish them for his death, and put things 
into order again, and he had with him Henry's 
brave young son, called Henry of Monmouth, whom 
he had just knighted. 

3. Now the mother of Roger Mortimer had 
been Philippa, only child of Lionel, Duke of Cla- 
rence, the second son of Edward III. So, as King 
Richard had no children, everyone had looked 
forward to having Roger as the next King; but 
now Roger was dead and had left only two very 
young children, named Edmund and Anne. 

4. Most likely it was Mortimer's death that 
made Henry of Lancaster think, when he found 
people wherever he went delighted to see him and 
to take his part, that he would try to obtain, not 
only the Dukedom of Lancaster, but the whole 
kingdom. 

5. People gathered round him from all parts of 
the country, while King Richard was long in hear- 
ing the evil tidings, and then could not make up his 
mind what to do. His friends gathered together an 
army to fight for him, and waited for him to come ; 
but when he did not arrive, the men went away to 
their homes, so that hardly any one was left when 
he landed at Holyhead, eighteen days after Henry 
had come to England. 
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6. He was obliged to disguise himself as a 
friar, and thus reached Conway Castle, where his 
faithful friend, the Earl of Salisbury, received him 
sadly, and told him how by his long delay all was 
lost. 

7. Henry sent the Earl of Northumberland 
with messages to Conway Castle. The Earl swore 
on the Holy Sacrament that he would protect the 
King if Richard would come under his escort to 
meet Henry at Rhuddlan Castle, and arrange for 
giving him back the Dukedom and provide for the 
kingdom being better governed. 

8. Since Richard could see no better course, he 
trusted to Northumberland, but no sooner did he 
reach Rhuddlan than he found himself a prisoner. 
The Earl had perjured himself shamefully, and 
gave up the King into the hands of Henry of 
Lancaster, who carried him off closely guarded to 
Westminster. 

9. The Londoners, who were very fond of 
Henry, shouted for joy, and welcomed their fa- 
vourite. The King was told that the only hope 
for his life was in giving up the crown, and, though 
he spoke hotly and fiercely at first, he gave way at 
last, and consented to come before Parliament and 
hear himself accused of having broken the oath he 
had sworn at his coronation, that is, the oath 
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to keep the laws. Only one voice spoke for him, 
and he was judged to have forfeited the crown. 

ID. Then it was given to Henry of Lancaster, 
who thenceforth was called Henry IV., while Richard 
was sent a prisoner to Pbntefract Castle. The 
next year, 1400, his funeral went through the 
streets of London. And some person's believed 
that he had been starved to death, others that he 
had been killed with an axe in prison, while some 
believed that he was alive in a castle in Scotland 
all the time, and that Henry only pretended that 
he was dead to keep people from trying to bring 
him back to the throne. 

11. Henry had gained nothing but disquiet 
by his usurpation. The Welsh, who had always 
loved Richard, kept on rising in his favour under the 
brave chief, Owen Glendower. Moreover, the Earl 
of Northumberland, who had betrayed Richard, 
expected more from Henry in return than it was 
possible to grant. 

12. Harry Percy, Northumberland's eldest son, 
was so brave and fierce that he was called Hotspnr. 
He quarrelled with the King about some Scottish 
prisoners, and in his anger, made common cause 
with Owen Glendower, intending either to restore 
Richard, or, if he were dead, to make young Ed- 
mund Mortimer king. 



BATTLE OF SHREWSBURY. 



'35 



13. King Henry and his son, Harry of Mon- 
mouth, now Prince of Wales, met Percy at Shrews- 
bory, in 1403, before Owen Glendower could join 




him. The King gained a great victory, while Hot- 
spur was killed, and thus his father felt the first 
punishment for his treason and perjury. 
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Definitions : Perjury — Swearing falsely. CoronatiQO Oath — 
The oath to respect the laws which a king takes when he is 
crowned. 

Fersms: Richard II. — Heniy IV. — Henry of Moomoutfa^ 
Roger Mortimer— Edmund Mortimer — Earl of Northumber- 
land — Harry Percy (Hotspur)— Owen Glendower. 

Dates: Deposition of Richard 11., 1399— Death o^ Richard 
II., 1400- Battle of Shrewsbury, 1403. 



XLVIL RESIGNATION OF RICHARD II. 

[Henry of Lancaster had at one time borne the title of 
Bolingbroke, and it is by this name that he is here called.] 

K. Rick, Give me the crown. Here, cousin, 
seize the crown ; 
Here on this side my hand, on that side thine. 
Now is this golden crown like a deep well 
That owns two buckets filling one another, 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 
The other down, unseen, and full of water. 
The bucket down, and full of tears, am I, 
Drinking my griefs, while you mount up on high. 

Henry, I thought you had been willing to resign. 

K. Rich, My crown I am, but still my griefs 
are mine. 
You may my glories and my state depose, 
But not my griefs, still am I king of those. 
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Henry, Part of your cares you give me with 
your crown. 

K, Rich, Your cares set up do not pluck my 
cares down. 

Henry. Are you contented to resign the crown ? 

K, Rich. Ay no, no ay. For I must nothing be. 
Therefore no, no, for I resign to thee. 
Now mark me, how I will undo myself: 
I give this heavy weight from off my head, . 
And this unwieldy sceptre from my hand. 
The pride of kingly sway * from out my heart, 
With mine own tears I wash away my balm,^ 
With mine own hands I give away my crown, 
With mine own tongue deny my sacred state, 
With mine own breath release all duteous oaths, 
All pomp and majesty do I forswear,^ 
My manors,^ rents, revenues,^ I forego,^ 
My acts, decrees, and statutes I deny. 
God pardon all oaths that are broke to me ; 
God keep all vows unbroke that are made to thee ; 
Make me, that nothing have, with nothing grieved, 
And thou with all pleased, that hast all achieved. 
Long may*st thou live, in Richard's seat to sit, 
And soon lie Richard in an earthly pit. 

' Sway— Rule. Balm— The anointing oil. 

■ Forswear — Renounce. Manors — Lands. 

* Revenues — Money coming in. Forego— Give up. 
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God save King Henry, unking'd. Richard says. 
And send him many years of sunshine days ! 

[The following is a description of the entrance into Lon- 
don, given by the Duke of York, uncle to both Richard and 
Henry, to his wife.] 

Duchess, My Lord, you told me you would tell 

the rest, 
When weeping made you break the story off. 
Of our two cousins coming into London. 
York, Where did I leave ? 

Duchess, At that sad stop, my Lord, 

Where the rude, misgoverned hands from window 

tops 
Threw dust and rubbish on King Richard's head. 
York, Then, as I said, the duke, great Boling- 

broke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed. 
Which his aspiring rider seemed to know, 
With slow but steady pace kept on his course, 
While all tongues cried, ' God save thee, Boling- 

broke ! ' 
You would have thought the very windows spake 
So many greedy looks of young and old 
Through casements darted their admiring eyes 
Upon his visage,^ and that all the walls, 

\ Visage— Face. 
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With painted imagery/ had said at once, 
Jesu preserve thee, welcome Bolingbroke ! 
While he, from one side to the other turning, 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed's neck, 
Bespake them thus : I thank you, countrymen ; 
And thus still doing, thus he paced along. 

Duchess. Alas, poor Richard, where rides he 
the while ? 

York. V . . • Men*s eyes 
Did scowl on Richard ; no man cried, God save him ! 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home. 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred head. 
Which with most gentle sorrow he shook off. 
His face still combating with tears and smiles. 
The badges of his grief and patience. 

Shakspeare's * Richard II, * 



XLVIII. REIGN OF HENRY IV. 

I. The trouble which Henry IV. had brought 
upon himself by dethroning Richard continued to 
increase. Not only were the Welsh constantly 
making war upon him in the west, but a rebellion 
broke out in the north. ^ 

* Imagery— Figures worked or painted on hangings shown 
from the windows. 
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2. At the head of this movement were the 
Archbishop of York, the Earl of Northumberland, 
and some other lords in the North of England. 
One by one they were all taken and put to 
death ; but this was a great grief to the King, who 
was a kind-hearted man, and had been their friend, 
till he was unhappily tempted to take his cousin's 
crown. 

3. These were bad times. Many of the monks 
and friars had forgotten their vows, and cared more 
for ease and for money than anything else, and 
the people had been allowed to believe much that 
was foolish and hurtful. 

4. John Wyclifife, who translated the Bible, had 
tried to show the people their mistakes. He was 
now dead, but he had left many followers who 
were called Lollards. It is not clear how much 
the Lollards taught that was right, or that was 
wrong, but they found so much fault with the 
proud worldly ways of the clergy, that the Bishops 
were very angry. 

5. King Henry durst not offend the Bishops, so 
he let a law be passed that a heretic should be 
burnt alive, according to the cruel custom in other 
countries. A number of persons were thus put to 
death for their faith during Henry's reign, and 
others were branded with a hot iron on the cheek, 
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and allowed to go free, on declaring they gave up 
their errors, or what were supposed to be their errors. 

6. The most noted of all the Lollards was Sir 
John Oldeastle; he was a brave old captain, who 
had taught young Prince Henry the art of war in 
Wales. He used to send preachers out to teach the 
people, and when he was accused of being a Lollard, 
he drew up a confession of his faith, and begged 
that it should be sent to the Pope. 

7. His enemies would not send it, and declared 
him to be a heretic, but before judgment could be 
pronounced, he escaped from prison, and fled out of 
the country, and no more was heard of him for 
four years. 

8. Henry had hoped to go on a crusade, and 
win back Jerusalem ; but, though he was not an old 
man, he was careworn with all these troubles, and 
he fell into bad health. He had four sons, and the 
eldest, Henry of Monmouth, Prince of Wales, was 
full of courage and high spirit ; but there was 
some misunderstanding between the King and the 
Prince, the history of which is not clear. 

9. Some people think that it was only that the 
King had grown distrustful and jealous, and was 
afraid of what the Prince might do. Others say 
that Prince Hal, as he was called, was really wild 
and idle, and was fond of bad company. There are 
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Stories of his pretending to be a robber, and stealing 
in joke from- his father's waggons of treasure the 
allowance that was not paid to him. 

ID. One story says that one of the Prince's 
friends was carried before Judge Gascoigne. Prince 
Hal came into court and insisted that he should be 
set free, even drawing his sword to threaten the 
Judge. Upon this the Judge sent the Prince to 
prison for insulting the law. Hal went quietly, 
and when his father heard it, he said he was happy 
to have a Judge so fearless as to enforce the law, 
and a son so wise as to obey it. 

11, The King was failing fast, and often had 
long fits of fainting. In one of these, the Prince 
found him, and thinking him dead, took away the 
crown, which had been placed near the bed ; when 
the King recovered, he was much grieved, thinking 
his son had been in haste for his death, but young 
Henry spoke so dutifully as quite to gain his 
pardon. 

12. Still Henry was feeling now that he had 
done harm to himself, his people, and his sons, by 
seizing the crown, and he spoke very sadly of his 
fears for the future. He died at Westminster, 
when forty-six years old, in the year 14 13, without 
having been able to go to Jerusalem, or to fulfil 
any of his great plans. 
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Definition : Heretic — One who disbelieves part of the true faith. 
Persons: Henry IV.— -Henry, Prince of Wales— Sir John 
Oldcastle. 

Date: Death of Henry IV., 14x3. 



XLIX. HENRY V. 

1. Henry V. was only twenty-four years old 
when his father died in 141 3. He was so religious 
and good a man, that it is not easy to believe that he 
had been wild and unruly in his youth. He always 
spoke the truth, did not know what fear was, and 
was ready of hand and fleet of foot. He could 
catch a deer or a fox by only running after it, and 
his badge was the brush of a fox which he had 
thus caught. 

2. He did not give up the Crown, because the 
people wished him to be their King, and the right 
heir, Edmund Mortimer, did not desire the Crown, 
but loved Henry heartily, and once told him when 
there was a plot against his life. 

3. France was in a sad state at this time. The 
poor King, Charles VI., was mad, and his relations 
were quarrelling among themselves, and making 
him and the kingdom most miserable. Henry bore 
the title of King of France, as Edward III. and 
the other two kings had done, and he thought the 
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time was come, and that he was in some way called 
by Heaven to set France in order, and then to go 
and win back Jerusalem, as his father had longed 
to do. * 

4. He set out with an army for France, and 
began by landing in Normandy, and taking the city 
of Earflenr. Then he tried to march across to 
Calais, but the whole French army met him on his 
way at the village of Agincourt, not far from where 
the battle of Crefy had been fought. 

5. There were ten times as many men in 
the French as in the English army. Besides, the 
English were weary with their march, and were 
very badly off for food ; and the French made so 
sure of victory that they played at dice for the 
ransoms of the prisoners they expected to take. 
All night the French were feasting, singing, and 
rioting, while the English were gravely confessing 
their sins and preparing for death or life ; and the 
King went round the camp to see that all was in 
order and every one at his post. 

6. This was not because they were afraid. 
Henry said, when he was told how large the 
enemy's army was, that there were enough to kill, 
enough to make prisoners, and enough to run 
away ; and that he did not want one man more 
than he had : * For,' he said, * though we are few, 
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God can give us the victory, and it will be from 
His hand that we receive it ; and if for our sins we 
are to fail, the loss will be the less to our country.' 




7. It was on October 25, 1415, that the Battle 
of Agittconn waa fought. The French were badly 
H- in. K 
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led, and though they were brave men, they could 
not stand against Henry's well-trained English, 
and by three o'clock in the afternoon nothing was 
left of this great host but heaps of dead, and 
crowds of prisoners, and runaways. 

8. Henry gave thanks on the field of battle, 
and had the Psalm, * Not unto us, O Lord, not unto 
us, but unto Thy Name be the praise,' sung be- 
neath his standard. Then he marched on to Calais 
and sailed to England, carrying with him great 
numbers of French nobles as prisoners. 

9. The Londoners hung their houses with 
tapestry, and the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
robed in scarlet, came out to meet the victorious 
King ; but he put aside all vain-glorious honour. 
He would not let his battle helmet with the marks 
of sword blows on it be carried before him ; but 
rode into the city as quietly as he could, and went 
straight to St. Paul's Cathedral to give thanks for 
his victory. 

10. He only waited for fresh men and money 
to return to France, and go on with his conquest. 
While he was gone. Sir John Oldcastle was taken 
in Wales, and brought before Parliament to be 
tried. He said King Richard II. was alive in 
Scotland, and that it was not a real Parliament, 
because Henry, who had summoned it, was not a 
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lawful king, and thus that it had no right to try 
him. 

II. However, the Parliament gave sentence 
that he was a rebel and a heretic ; and his execu- 
tion was hurried on before the King could hear of 
it or save his old friend. It was a cruel death, for 
the old knight was hung in chains and slowly 
burnt to death, like a martyr of the old times. It 
is a sad story, and no one fully understands it. 

Persons: Henty V.— Charles VI. of France— Sir John 
Oldcastle. 

Dates: Accession of Henry V., 1413— Surrender of Harfleur 
and Battle of Agincourt, 1415. 



L. THE BATTLE OF AGINCOURT. 

(Abridged^! 

Fair stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance. 
Nor now to prove our chance 

Longer will tarry ; 
But, putting to the main 
At Caux, the mouth of Seine, 
With all his martial train. 

Landed King Harry. 



K 2 
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And taking many a fort, 
Furnished in royal sort, 
Marcheth towards Agincourt, 

In happy hour. 
Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way, 
Where the French general lay 

With all his power. 

Then, turning to his men. 
Quoth ^ our brave Henry then, 
Though we be one to ten, 

Be not amazed ; 
Ye have well begun : 
Battles so bravely won, 
Have ever to the sun 

By fame been raised ! 

* And for myself,' quoth he. 
This my full rest shall be : 
England, ne'er mourn for me. 

Nor more esteem me. 
Victor I will remain. 
Or on this earth lie slain, 
Never shall she sustain 

Loss to redeem me I 

1 Quoth— Said, 
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They now to fight are gone, 
Armour on armour shone, 
Drum now to drum did groan, 

To hear was wonder. 
That with the cries they make 
The very earth did shake. 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, 

Thunder to thunder. 

Well it thine age became, 
O noble Erpinghame ! ^ 
Which did the signal aim 

To our hid forces ; 
When from a meadow by. 
Like a storm suddenly. 
The English archery 

Struck the French horses. 

With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth yard long. 
That like as serpents stung, 

Piercing the weather. 
None from his fellow starts, 
But playing many parts. 
And like true English hearts, 

Stuck close together 

^ Sir Thomas Erpinghame gave the signal to begin the battle. 
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This while our noble King, 
His broad sword brandishing, 
Down the French host did ding ^ 

As to overwhelm it ; 
And many a deep wound lent, 
His arms with blood besprent^^ 
And many a cruel dent 

Bruised his helmet. 

Upon St. Crispin's Day,^ 
Fought was this noble fray, 
Which fame did not delay 

To England to carry. 
Oh, when shall Englishmen 
With such acts fill a pen. 
Or England breed again 

Such a King Harry ! 

Michael Drayton. 



LI. THE WARS IN FRANCE. 

I. Henry V. gained more and more of France. 
It was the easier to do, because all the princes and 
great nobles cared more for their hatred and re- 

> Dingf— Strike down. « Besprent— Sprinkled. 

• St. Crispin's Day— October 25 is the feast of St. Crispin. 
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venge against one another than for defending their 
country. The Queen Isabel was a bad, selfish 
woman, and the poor King, Charles VI., was in- 
sane. 

2. They had had three sons ; but the two elder 
ones died young, and the third, whose name was 
Charles, was disliked by his mother. Moreover, he 
had stood by while his friends murdered his cousin, 
the Duke of Burgundy, the most powerful prince 
in France, and no one could help believing that he 
had consented to the crime. 

3. Therefore the new Duke of Burgundy made 
friends with Henry, and brought the Queen to 
meet him at Troyes on May 21, 1420. There it 
was agreed that Henry should marry the King's 
daughter Catherine, that he should be Regent of 
France as long as poor Charles VI. lived, and after- 
wards King instead of young Charles, the Dauphin, 
as the French king's eldest son was called. 

4. Most of the northern part of France and 
the city of Paris were in Henry's hands. He would 
never let his soldiers plunder the people, nor do 
them any harm ; but he kept strict order, and did 
justice, and made the French under his rule mtich 
happier than they had been with their own wicked 
prince. He took good care, too, of the poor old 
mad King, his father-in-law, who had been sadly 
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neglected before, but whom Henry treated kindly 
and amused with music and singing. 

5. The people at home in England loved their 
brave King with all their hearts. There is a story 
that shows how much they loved him. He had 
been obliged to borrow a great deal of money for 
his wars from the merchants of London. The 
chief of these was Sir Richard Whittington, Lord 
Mayor of London, a very rich man. Whittington 
paid all the others, and got all their bonds and 
receipts together. Then he invited the King to a 
great banquet. 

6. In the middle of the hall a fire was burning 
made of sweet, valuable woods. The King said it 
was the costliest fire he had ever seen. ' Sir,' said 
the Lord Mayor, * it shall be a costlier fire still,* and 
into it he put all the bills against the King; so 
that Henry was set free from all his debts. 

7. This is the same Whittington of whom the 
story of the cat is told. Whether that is true no 
one can tell ; but it is quite certain that he was 
three times Lord Mayor, and that he was a very 
good man, who did much for London. 

8. All Henry's glory was, however, soon to 
come to an end. His next brother, Thomas 
Plantagenet, Duke of Clarence, was killed, while 
commanding in the King's stead, and Henry had 
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to hurry back to France. There was a town near 
Paris, which was held by a robber, who com- 
mitted frightful cruelties on all who fell into his 
hands, and made the roads unsafe. Henry be- 
sieged the place ; but it was very strong, and the 
siege lasted all the winter. At last the city was 
taken and the robber was hung, but by that time 
the King's health had been much injured, and he 
never quite recovered. 

9. In the summer, as he was going to make 
war with those French who still held by the young 
Dauphin, Charles, he grew so ill that he was 
obliged to be carried back to the castle of Vin- 
cennes, and there he soon felt himself dying. He 
had one little son, Henry, nine months old, whom 
he had never seen in his life, and he could only 
put the poor child into the care of his two 
brothers, John, Duke of Bedford, and Hnmfreyy 
Duke of Gloucester. 

10. He bade one brother rule in France, and 
the other in England, and warned them never to 
quarrel with the Duke of Burgundy. He told his 
nobles that they must love little Henry for his 
father's sake now, but that one day he hoped they 
would love him for his own. Then he sent for the 
priest for his last Communion, and died while the 
Penitential Psalms were being read to him, on 
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August 31, 1422, when only thirty-four years 
old. 

II. So all the great things he had hoped to do 
came to an end, and there only remained the evil 
of the war in France. The poor old King, Charles 
VI., grieved so much for 'his good son Henry* 
that he pined away and died in a few weeks. He 
was buried in France on the same day that 
Henry V. was buried in Westminster Abbey ; and 
at each grave the poor little baby, Henry of 
Windsor, was proclaimed King of England and 
France. 

Definition : Dauphin — The eldest son of the King of France. 

Persons : Henry V. — Catherine of France — Hemy ol 
Windsor — John, Duke of Bedford — Humfrey, Duke of 
Gloucester— Charles VI. — Charles the Dauphin— Duke of 
Burgundy. 

Dates : The Treaty of Troyes, 1420— Death of Henry V., 
Z422. 



LH. LOSS OF THE CONQUESTS IN 

FRANCE. 

I. The little King Heniy VI., only nine months 
old, was brought up at Windsor Castle by the 
Earl of Warwick. His mother, Queen Catherine, 
soon married a Welsh gentleman named Owen 
Tndor ; and his uncles, John Plantagenet, Duke of 
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Bedford, and Humfrey Plantagenet, Duke of Glou- 
cester, were at the head of the Council for managing 
the affairs of the two kingdoms. 

2. There were some great-uncles besides, of 
almost the same age as the uncles, for in his old 
age John of Gaunt had married another wife, and 
had some children, who were surnamed Beaufort 
instead of Plantagenet One of them was Earl of 
Somerset, and the other, Henry Beaufort, was Bishop 
of Winchester and a Cardinal. Duke Humfrey of 
Gloucester and Cari^inal Beaufort never could agree, 
and the Duke * of Bedford had to come over from 
France at times to settle their disputes. 

3. Bedford generally lived at Rouen and ruled 
all France north of the river Loire. The southern 
part of France still held to the rightful King, 
Charles VII. ; and brave men fought for him, 
though he did not exert himself much to recover 
his kingdom. 

4. In the year 1429, the English besieged the 
city of Orleans. The French army tried to force 
their way and bring food into the place, but they 
were beaten, and so many salt fish lay strewn about 
that this is called the battle of the Herrings. 

5. Then it was that a young girl named Joan 
Dare, while keeping sheep on the hills, had dreams, 
in which she heard voices calling to her to save 
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Orleans from being taken, and to lead the King to 
Rheims to be crowned. 

6. She made her way to Charles, and he could 
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not help believing her, and letting her go at the 
head of his troops. She was very good and pious ; 
she allowed no wicked ways or evil words, for she 
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felt that she led the men to fight the battles of 
God and their country. She never drew blood 
herself, but she rode at the head of the soldiers, 
and filled them with her own courage. 

7. People believed in those days that there was 
such an art as witchcraft, and the English thought 
that Joan*s strength and skill came from evil spirits. 
So, whenever she appeared, the English fled, and 
the French gained the victory, and thus she saved 
Orleans, and stood beside her King while he was 
crowned at the old city of Rheims. 

8. Then the Maid of Orleans, as she was called, 
declared that her work was done, and begged to 
be allowed to go home to her sheep ; but the King 
knew that she encouraged his men, and would not 
let her go. She could not show the same spirit as 
before, and many of the captains were jealous of her. 
At last she was taken prisoner by the English. 

9. The ungrateful Charles VII. never tried to 
save the Maid of Orleans, and she was taken to 
Rouen, where some of the French clergy on the 
English side tried her and found her guilty of what 
they called witchcraft. Sad to tell, she was burnt 
in the market-place at Rouen. She had no earthly 
friend to comfort her, but she must have had better 
help, for in the midst of the flames she was heard 
to say 'Jesus ! my voices/ 
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10. The English were losing ground in France, 
and the foolish hot-headed Humfrey made things 
worse by affronting the Duke of Burgundy. This 
Duke at last made peace with Charles VII. and took 
away his support from the English. Bedford was 
much grieved, his health was worn out with toils 
and cares, and he died at Rouen in 1435. He was a 
very good, brave man ; and if he had not consented 
to the death of the Maid of Orleans, there would 
hardly be a fault to find with him. 

1 1. After his death things grew worse ; Duke 
Humfrey wanted to go on with the war, and 
Cardinal Beaufort to make peace. The King, who 
was growing up very meek and gentle, longed for 
peace, and preferred the adviser who was most 
ready to put an end to all the strife and bloodshed. 
With the Cardinal's advice, he married a French 
Princess, Margaret of Anjou, and gave up to her 
father two dukedoms. in the west of France. 

12. The young Queen and Duke Humfrey 
hated each other, and the quarrels became worse. 
In 1447, Humfrey was accused of treason before 
Parliament by the Duke of Somerset ; and before 
he could be tried, he was found dead in his bed. 
The story is strangely like that of his great uncle 
Thomas, also Duke of Gloucester ; and, just as had 
then been the case, people thought he had been 
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murdered ; but this does not seem to have been true. 
Cardinal Beaufort died only six weeks later, as 
much hated as his nephew had been beloved 

Definition : Sally, an attack of a besieged garrison within on 
the besieging army outside. 

Persons : Henry VI.— Margaret of Anjou— Charles VII. of 
France— John, Duke of Bedford— Humfrey, Duke of Glou- 
cester—Cardinal Hehty Beaufort— Duke of Somerset— Joan 
Dare. 

Places: Orleans— Rheims. 

Dates: Accession of Henty VI., 1422— Battle of Herrings, 
1429. 



LIII. REIGN OF HENRY VI. 

1. King Henry VI. had grown up gentle, 
meek, and deeply religious, but without much force 
of character ; and though Gloucester and Beaufort 
were dead, the discontents were as great as ever. 
Queen Margaret was brave and high-spirited, but 
the people hated her because she was French, and 
because they thought she had brought about the 
disgrace and death of Good Duke Humfrey, as 
they called Gloucester. 

2. The war in France was going more and 
more against the English. Not only did Henry*s 
troops lose city after city that his father had con- 
quered, but at last Bordeaux and Guienne, the old 
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inheritance of Queen Eleanor of Aquitaine, were 
taken by Charles VII. 

3. In 1452, brave John Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury, was sent out to try and win back Bordeaux. 
He was the last of Henry V.'s captains, and was 
more than eighty years old. The people of Guienne 
were delighted to see him, but the French army 
fell on him, and he and his son were both killed. 
One of his servants died of grief at the sight of 
his dead body. 

4. Peace was then made, and thus ended the 
Hundred Years* War which Edward HI. had 
begun. Nothing in all France was left to the 
English except the city of Calais. 

5. The King's great delight was in works of 
piety and charity, and he made himself busy in 
founding two colleges at Eton and at Cambridge, 
in imitation of William of Wykeham ; but, in spite 
of his goodness, he was too weak to keep order, 
and there were great disturbances. 

6. The Queen's chief friend was murdered, and 
one Jack Cade led the men of Kent to London 
and did almost as much harm as Wat Tyler 
had done. They thought the lawyers their great 
enemies, and murdered everyone they found able 
to read ; but they were beaten by the citizens of 
London, and Cade was killed by the Sheriff of Kent. 



THE DUKE OF YORK. 
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7. For a long time Henry and Margaret had 
no children, and there was much question who was 
to be the next heir to the crowa If the line of 
John of Gaunt were to go on reigning, the right 
person would be Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, as 
nearest of kin to Henry VI. ; but John had only 




been the fourth son of Edward, and Lionel's grand- 
son, Edmund Mortimer, had always been considered 
as the direct heir of Richard II. 

8. Edmund Mortimer had never cared to be 
king, and he had never married. He was dead ; 
but his sister Anne had been wife to a son of Ed- 
mund, Duke of York, the youngest but one of the 
H. III. I, 
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children of Edward III. Her son Sichaxd Flan- 
tagenet had become Duke of York, and he was a 
brave, bright young man, with free, friendly man- 
ners, whom everyone liked much better than the 
Beauforts. 

9. Nobody wished any harm to the good, gentle 
King, but most people wanted it to be fixed that 
Richard of York should reign after him. York's 
friends wore a White Rose for their badge, and the 
friends of Somerset, a Red Rose. York's chief sup- 
porter was a kinsman of his wife, Sichaxd Nevil, 
Earl of Warwick, the most powerful man in the 
kingdom, who daily feasted hosts of people in his 
house in London, and had bands of armed gentle- 
men and servants, like a king. 

10. Poor King Henry had a fit of the same 
sort of madness as his grandfather, Charles VI., 
and during this time, York was Regent and 
governed for him. Before he recovered, Queen 
Margaret became the mother of a son, whom she 
named Edward. It was a great joy to the father 
when he was able to see his child. He lifted up 
his hands and thanked God. 

11. There were others, however, who were 
much disturbed at the poor boy's coming into the 
world. York thus lost his hopes of being king ; 
and a quarrel soon began between him and 
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Somerset. Each side took up arms. Somerset was 
killed in the battle of St. Albans, in 1455, and after 
that there was peace for a little while. 

12. The lords on either side had what was 
called a * Love Day.' The King and Queen, with 
crown and sceptre, sat on their throne, and all the 
lords who had been enemies embraced and forgave 
one another. Then they all marched in pairs to St. 
PauFs, the enemies hand in hand, to give thanks 
Only the King, who had never been an enemy to 
anybody, went alone ; and it is said that the look 
of peace and joy on his face was most heavenly. 

Definition : Reg^ent — A person who acts in the King's stead 
when the King is incapable from youth, absence, or illness. 

Persons : Henry VI.— Margaret of Anjou— Edward, Prince 
of Wales— Richard, Duke of York— Richard Nevil, Earl of 
Warwick— Edward Beaufort, Earl of Somerset— Jack Cade 
—John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Dates: End of the Hundred Years War, 1452— Battle of 
St. Albans, 1455. 



LIV. THE LINEAGE OF YORK AND 

LANCASTER 

Warwick, Sweet York, begin ; and if thy claim 
be good. 
The Nevils are thy subjects to command. 
York, Then tKus : 

L 2 
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Edward the Third, my lords, had seven sons, 
The first, Edward the Black Prince, Prince of 

Wales ; 
The second, William of Hatfield, and the third, 
Lionel, Duke of Clarence ; next to whom 
Was John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster ; 
The fifth was Edmund Langley, Duke of York ; 
The sixth was Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of 

Gloucester ; 
William of Windsor was the seventh and last. 
Edward the Black Prince died before his father 
And left behind him Richard, his only son. 
Who, after Edward the Third's death, reigned as 

King; 
Till Henry Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaster, 
The eldest son and heir of John of Gatunt, 
Crown'd by the name of Henry the Fourth, 
Seized on the realm, deposed the rightful King, 
Sent his poor Queen to France, from whence she 

came, 
And him to Pomfret ; where, as all you know. 
Harmless Richard was murdered traitorously. 

Warwick, Father, the Duke hath told the 

truth ; 
Thus got the House of Lancaster the crown — 
York. Which now they hold by force and not 

by right ; 
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For Richard, the first's son's heir, being dead, 
The issue of the next son should have reigned. 
Salisbury, But William of Hatfield died with- 
out an heir. 
York. The third son, Duke of Clarence, from 
whose line 
I claim the crown, had issue, Philippe, a daughter, 
Who married Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March • 
Edmund had issue, Roger, Earl of March 
Roger had issue, Edmund, Anne and Eleanor. 

Anne, 
My mother, being heir unto the crown. 
Married Richard, Earl of Cambridge, who was son 
To Edmund Langley, Edward the Third's fifth son. 
By her I claim the kingdom. She was heir 
To Roger, Earl of March, who was the son 
Of Edmund Mortimer, who married Philippe, 
Sole daughter unto Lionel, Duke of Clarence ; 
So, if the issue of the elder son 
Succeed before the younger, I am King. 

Warwick. What plain proceeding is more plain 
than this ? 
Henry doth claim the crown from John of Gaunt, 
The fourth son ; York claims it from the third. 

Second part of * Henry VI. ' by Shakespeare. 
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LV. WARS OF THE ROSES. 

1. The peace that was made on the Love Day 
did not last long. A fresh war soon began, though 
it is not easy to tell what was the first offence, 
unless it were a great quarrel and fight between 
the kitchen servants of the King and of Warwick. 

2. It was. a different matter now from being 
only a quarrel between York and Somerset, the 
White Rose and the Red, as to who should have 
most power under the King. Somerset was dead, 
and York was fighting to become King. He had 
been content to wait as long as Henry had no 
heir, but since the birth of the Prince of Wales he 
had been persuaded by his wife and the Earl of 
Warwick to put forward his right of birth. 

3. In the battle of Northampton in 1460, the 
King was taken by the Earl of Warwick and was 
led into London, with Warwick riding before him, 
bare-headed, and carrying the sword of State. A 
Parliament was called, and decided that Henry 
should reign as long as he lived, but that then the 
crown should not go to his little son, but to the 
Duke of York, in whose keeping he remained. 

4. This made Queen Margaret most eager to 
stand up for the rights of her child. She raised 
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an army in the north, where she was better liked 
than in the south, and with the fierce Lord Clifford, 
whose father had been killed at St. Albans, came 
down on the Duke of York at Wakefield, in De-* 
cember 1460. 

5. There was a terrible slaughter of the Yorkists. 
The Duke of York himself was killed, and his 
second son, Edmund, Earl of Rutland, a lad of 
seventeen, was cruelly slain by Lord Clifford, while 
kneeling to beg for mercy on Wakefield Bridge. 
' Thy father slew mine,' cried the revengeful Clifford. 

* I will slay thee and all thy kin.' 

6. York's head was cut off and brought to 
Queen Margaret on a pole by Clifford, saying, 

* Here, Madam, is your King's ransom.' Margaret 
burst into a strange laugh, and caused the head, 
with a paper crown, to be set up over the gates of 
the City of York, and then she hurried on towards 
London. 

7. The Earl of Warwick set out to meet her, 
taking the King with him, and there was another 
battle at St. Albans. This time the Queen was 
the strongest, and Warwick was driven out, while 
the King joyfully embraced his wife and son, now 
seven years old. The little fellow had borne him- 
self so bravely in the fight that his father knighted 
him at once. 
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8. Margaret had been exceedingly angry ever 
since the boy's claim to the crown had been 
set aside, and though she loved her husband, she 
never let him act for himself, but treated him as 
one to be taken care of. She let Clifford's wild 
northern followers plunder the Abbey and Tower 
of St. Albans, and they were so savage and violent 
that the people there and in London were more 
and more turned against her. 

9. York had left three sons : Edward^ who was 
twenty, and George and Richard Plantagenety who 
were little boys. Edward was a more able captain 
than his father, and much more fierce. Indeed, 
everyone was growing more violent as these civil 
wars went on, for there had been grievous injuries 
on each side, and people were getting used to death 
and blood and cruelty. Fathers fought against 
sons, brothers against brothers, and horrible things 
were done. 

10. When Edward heard of his father's death 
he was at Gloucester. He marched eastward in 
great haste, winning a battle on the way at Morti- 
mer's Cross, where Owen Tudor, Queen Catherine's 
husband, was killed. He then came straight on 
to London. Margaret knew she could not stand 
before him in the city, where she was hated, so she 
went northwards with her husband and son. 
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11. Edward then entered London in State, and 
was there owned by the nobles and citizens as 
King Edward IV. But he had still to win the 
north, and on the Palm Sunday of 146 1 was 
fought the most terrible battle of the whole war, 
at Towton on the Moor, on a snowy day. 

12. No quarter was given, that is, no prisoners 
were made. Every vanquished man was killed, 
and 38,000 corpses lay upon the field of battle in 
the snow. Henrys with Margaret and their child, 
was carried away to Scotland, while Edward, after 
his most bloody victory, returned to London, and 
there was crowned King in Westminster Abbey. 
The House of York had overcome the House of 
Lancaster, the White Rose party had overcome 
the Red Rose party. 

Definition: Civil War — A war between people of the same 
country. Giving' Quarter — Taking an enemy prisoner instead of 
killing him. 

Persons: Henry VI. — Margaret of Anjou— Edward, Prince 
of Wales— Richard, Duke of York— Edward, Edmund, 
George, Richard, his sons— Owen Tudor— Earl of Warwick. 

Battles : Northampton, 1460 — Wakefield ; St Albans ; 
Mortimer's Cross ; and TovTton on the Moor, Z46Z. 
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LVI. RUIN OF THE HOUSE OF 

LANCASTER. 

1. Queen Margaret's spirit was not daunted. 
She found, as she hoped, a safe resting-place for 
her husband, and went from place to place trying 
to gain help to bring him back to his throne. The 
Beauforts were always on her side, and another 
army was raised by Henry, Duke of Somerset, in 
the north ; but it was beaten at Hexham in 1464, 
and the Duke was beheaded. 

2. Margaret fled away with her little son. She 
missed all her companions, and found herself alone 
with the child in a path through a forest. A 
robber sprang out on them, sword in hand ; but 
Margaret showed no fear. She put little Edward 
forward, and said, ' My friend, save the son of your 
King/ The man knelt down before her full of joy. 
He was a Lancastrian, who had been driven to the 
woods, and he gladly took her to the cave where 
he lived, and helped her to find her way to the 
coast and sail for France. 

3. King Henry was taken care of by his friends 
in Lancashire and Westmoreland. He was so 
meek, gentle, and patient that almost all loved him, 
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and yet a wicked monk was found who betrayed 
him to his enemies. The Earl of Warwick was 
base enough to have him led into London with his 
feet tied to the stirrups, while men shouted before 
him, ' Behold the traitor ! * He only spoke once, 
when a wretch struck him on the face, and then he 
only said, ' Forsooth and forsooth, ye do ill to 
smite the Lord's anointed.' 

4. He was- shut up in the Tower of London, 
but not ill-treated ; for he could walk in the garden 
and pray in the chapel, and he had bo9ks, birds, 
and dogs. He wrote down his thoughts, and gave 
them to his keepers. One of them was * Patience 
is the armour and conquest of the godly.' 

5. In the meantime. King Edward IV., while 
riding home from the battle of Towton, had been 
met under an oak tree by a very beautiful young 
widow, with two little boys. Her maiden name 
had been Elizabeth Woodville; and her husband, 
Sir John Grey, had been killed while fighting for 
Henry ; so that she had come to intreat that his 
lands might not be taken away from his children. 

6. Edward fell in love with her at once. He 
had promised to marry another lady, and he knew 
his advisers would disapprove of his taking a wife so 
much below him in rank, so he was married to Eliza- 
beth in secret His nobles were much displeased 
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when they knew what he had done, and they were 
the more discontented because the King began to 
favour his Queen's brothers more than anybody else. 



LVIL RUIN OF THE HOUSE OF 
LANCASTER (continued). 

1. The Earl of Warwick was greatly dis- 
pleased. He had overthrown King Henry because 
he had been jealous of the Beauforts, and now 
that he had set up King Edward he found that the 
Woodvilles were the favourites. He had no son, 
so that his daughters, Isabel and Anne, were the 
greatest heiresses in England, and it had always 
been intended that they should marry the King's 
two brothers, George, Duke of Clarence, and Bichard, 
Duke of Oloncester. 

2. Isabel did marry Clarence, but soon after 
there was a great quarrel between Edward and 
Warwick, who, in 1470, fled to France with his 
daughters and his son-in-law. He wanted to set 
up George as King instead of Edward, thinkigg the 
younger brother would be more easily managed. 

3. But the King of France would not help 
in this scheme ; he persuaded Warwick to give 
his daughter Anne to Edward, the young son of 
Henry VI., to make friends with Margaret, and 
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give his help to the Red Rose party. He came 
back to England, and raised a force so suddenly that 
Edward had to ride for his life, get into a ship, and 
sail for Flanders, with no money about him, so that 
he had to pay his passage with his furred gown. 

4. Henry was taken from the Tower, after 
having spent nine years there, and was set on his 
throne again. His wife and son were busy in raising 
troops in France ; but whenever they tried to sail, 
the storms drove them back again ; and Edward 
IV., though also much tossed by the same winds, 
managed to return first, and landed at Ravenspur, 
in Yorkshire, the same place where Henry IV. had 
landed. 

5. The English rose in Edward's favour, and 
he had a strong army when, in 147 1, he met 
Warwick at Barnet Heath. Clarence, who was 
angered with Warwick for not making him King 
instead of poor old Henry VI., deserted his father- 
in-law, and the battle went against the King-maker, 
as Warwick was called. He was killed, with many 
more, and the rest were scattered. 

6. The sad news of Barnet was the first thing 
Margaret and Edward heard when they landed. 
However, they chose to try to reach Wales. Edward 
met them at Tewkesbury. Again there was a savage 
battle, and in it young Edward, the hope of Lan- 
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caster, perished. Some say he was killed in battle ; 
others tell the sadder story that he was murdered 
afterwards by Edward IV. and his two brothers. - 
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7. Poor old Henry VI. had been taken back 
to the Tower, and there came to his death. It is 
not certain whether he died of .sickness, or whether 
he was killed. 
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Persons I Edward IV.— Elizabeth Woodville— Henry VI. — 
Margaret of Anjou — Edward, Prince of Wales— George, 
Duke of Clarence— Richard, Duke of Gloucester— Earl of 
Warwick — Isabel and Anne Neville. 

Battles : Hexham, 1464- Bamet and Tewkesbury, 1471. 



LVIII. REIGN OF EDWARD IV. 

1. When Edward IV. returned, the friends of 
the Red Rose were in much danger and distress. 
Lady Clifford was so much afraid the King would 
revenge on her little son the deaths of his father 
and brother that she sent the child to an old 
shepherd on the hills, who bred him up as his own 
boy. The Countess of Oxford lived by her needle- 
work, while her husband and son went abroad, like 
many other Lancastrians, to fight in foreign armies. 

2. Anne Neville, poor Edward of Lancaster's 
widow, worked as a cook-maid till she was found 
by Richard, Duke of Gloucester, for whom her 
father had at first intended her. He married her, 
and claimed her share of her father's lands, but 
this led to quarrels with his brother George, Duke 
of Clarence, who had married her only sister. 

3. Edward cared for his wife's brothers, the 
Woodvilles, and his step sons, the Greys, more 
than for any one else, but, above all things, he loved 
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ease and pleasure. He was very tall and hand- 
some, and very clever, too, and could have been a 
grand man and a great King if he had not been 
lazy, cruel, and selfish, 

4. Once he was stirred up to try to win such 
fame as Edward III. and Henry V. had won by 
wars in France, with the help of his brother-in-law, 
the Duke of Burgundy, He called together a fine 
army, and crossed the sea with it, but the cunning 
French made him think the Duke of Burgundy was 
playing him false. The King of France then offered 
to pay a large sum of money, and to give his son in 
marriage to Edward's daughter if there only might 
be peace. Also, he secretly promised the Wood- 
villes and Greys pensions as long as they would 
keep their master from making war, 

5. So Edward consented to make peace and see 
Louis. On a bridge across the river Somme, a 
grating of wooden bars was set up. -One King 
stood on either side, they kissed each other, and 
talked through the bars, while the French laughed, 
and the English were ashamed, for though peace 
was a blessed thing, this was a shameful way of 
being bought off. 

6. Edward's sister, Margaret, Duchess of Bnr- 
g^dy, was the great friend and helper of Caxton, 
the first English printer. Printing had lately been 
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invented in Germany, and Caxton had a set of 
types and printed several books, of which he pre- 
sented copies to the King, In one of them there iS 
a wood-cut of the King receiving a book, while his 
little curly-haired boy, Edward, is standing by him. 

7. Edward's health was hurt by his idle, evil 
life, and he was anxious about his little son, and 
feared that his brothers might not use his children 
well if he died while they were young. So he was 
easily offended, and for what seems a very slight 
cause, scarcely more than a hasty word, he sent his 
brother George to the Tower as a traitor. 

8. Soon after, George was found dead, with his 
head hanging over a butt of Malmsey wine, and 
there was a foolish story that he had been allowed 
to choose the way he would be put to death, and 
had chosen to be drowned in a butt of this wine ; 
but it is much more reasonable to suppose that he 
bad died in a fit. 

9. It was also thought that Duke Richard of 
Gloucester had made mischief between his brothers, 
but he was generally living quietly on his wife's 
lands, and did not seem to meddle. He was small 
and slight, and had one shoulder higher than the 
other, so that he was nicknamed Richard Crook- 
buck* 

10. Edward was grieved, shocked, and ashamed 

H. III. M 
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when he found that the French king had cheated 
him, and had chosen another wife for the Dauphin. 
Being already ill, anger made him worse, and he 
died, quite unexpectedly, in the year 1483, evidently 
wishing, when too late,. that he had not wasted his 
time and talents, and had been a better king. He 
left his young sons in the charge of the Greys arid 
Woodvilles, to whom he trusted much more than 
to his brother. 

Persons: Edward IV.— George, Duke of Clarence- 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester— Margaret, Duchess of Bur* 
gundy— Anne Neville — Caxton. 

Date: Death of Edward IV., 1483. 



LIX. EDWARD V. 

1. Little Edward V. was thirteen years old* 
His uncle Antony Woodville, who was Lord Rivers; 
and his half-brother, Richard Grey, set out with him 
from Ludlow on the news of his father's death, to 
take him to London to be crowned ; his mother 
and his eldest half-brother, John Grey, Marquis ot 
Dorset, were preparing for him in London. 

2. The nobles were, however, jealous of the 
Woodvilles and Greys, and Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, knew it well. He and the Duke of 
Buckingham met the young King on the way, 
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bringing a strong force with them. They seized on 
Lord Rivers and Richard Grey, and sent them off 
as prisoners to Pontefract Castle, telling the young 
King that his father's brother was the only fit 
guardian for him. 

3. Young Edward was frightened at the looks 
and words of his half-deformed uncle, whom he 
hardly knew, but his tears and intreaties only 
angered Gloucester the more. His mother, on 
hearing the news, was so much alarmed that she 
took her daughters and her youngest son, Bichard, 
Duke of York, into the Sanctuary at Westminster. 

4. She would not come out when the Lord 
Mayor and all the aldermen met King Edward in 
state riding into London. The boy was taken to 
the Tower to prepare for his coronation, but in the 
meantime Gloucester had made up his mind to try 
to take the crown in the stead of his nepl^ew. 

5. He tried to talk over the Lords of the 
Council, and of them Lord Hastings did indeed 
dislike the Queen, but he would not turn against the 
little King. On this Richard flew out in a rage, 
pretended to have found out a plot against himself 
and his friend the Duke of Buckingham, and caused 
Hastings to be instantly beheaded. 

6. At the same time he caused Rivers and Grey 
to be put to death at Pontefract Castle. As it 
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was of no use to do anything against the young 
King, while the Duke of York was at large, Richard 
declared that the boy must be brought from the 
Sanctuary to appear at his brother's coronation. 

7. The Council thought it foolish and perverse 
in the Queen to keep him there, and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself went to fetch the 
child. His poor mother strove hard to keep him, 
for she feared that harm was intended, but the 
Archbishop declared that he would pledge his 
word for the child's safety, and with many tears 
she was forced to let him go. 

8. As soon as both children were in his hands, 
Richard caused the Duke of Buckingham to declare 
to the people of London that the poor boys could 
not be true heirs to the throne, because their father 
had been so much pledged to another lady that 
he had had no right to marry Lady Grey. Some 
men, who had been hired, threw up their caps and 
cried ' Long live King Richard ! ' and so many dis- 
liked the Queen, that hardly anyone spoke up for 
her or her rights. 

9. So the crown was offered to Richard. He 
accepted it, and robes were ordered for his nephews 
to wear at his coronation ; he was crowned on the 
Sth of July, 1483, but the boys were not present. 
Nothing more was heard of them for nine years. 
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10. Then two men confessed that they had 
been employed to kill the two boys, by pressing 
pillows on their faces as they slept, and that they 
had buried them in a chest under a staircase in the 
place called the Bloody Tower. 

1 1. Search was made, but the chest could not 
then be found, and the men said they believed that 
the King had had it moved. Nearly two hundred 
years later, under the White Tower, ten feet under- 
ground, a chest was really found, with the bones of 
two boys of about thirteen and nine years old ; 
the remains were placed under a monument in 
Westminster Abbey. 

Persons: Edward V.— Richard, Duke of York— Richard, 
Duke of Gloucester— Queen Elizabeth Woodville— Duke of 
Buckingham — Lord Hastings — Antony Woodville, Lord 
Rivers— -John Grey, Marquis of Dorset— Richard Grey. 

Places : Ludlow — Pontefract. 

Date: Accessions of Edward V. and Richard III., 1483. 



LX. RICHARD III. 

I. Richard III., as he now was called, seems to 
have thought that no one would ask after the poor 
young princes ; but soon he found that, though few 
had wished Elizabeth Woodville's sons to reign, 
everybody was shocked at two helpless children 
having been made away with. 
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2. The Archbishop, who had assured Queen 
Elizabeth that the Duke of York would be safe, 
was very wretched ; and the Duke of Buckingham, 
Richard's chief friend, began to turn against him 
when he thought of the murder of two innocent 
children, saying that it made his blood curdle. 

3. Though the two murderers- did not speak 
till much later, everyone was sure that the poor 
boys were dead ; and though Richard was doing 
all he could to please the people and gain their 
hearts, wherever he went men and women looked 
at him with horror, and called him under their 
breath Crookback Richard, who had killed his 
nephews. 

4. All the princes of the House of Lancaster, 
and all the men' among the Beauforts had been 
killed. No one was left but the Lady Margaret 
Beaufort, daughter to one of the Dukes of Somer- 
set. She had been married to Edmund Tudor, the 
son of Owen Tudor and Queen Catherine ; and 
she had a son named Henry Tndor, Eaxl of Bich- 
mond, who had been bred up in Wales and in 
Brittany, and was now a young man. 

5. His friends thought that the best thing that 
could be done would be to marry this Henry Tudor 
to Elizabeth, the murdered boys' eldest sister, who 
was really the right heiress to the Crown. Then 
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all the friends of the Red Rose and the White Rose 
would join together, and overthrow the wicked 
Richard. 

6. These plans were not managed so secretly 
but that Richard heard of them. He caused 
the Duke of Buckingham to be beheaded at 
Salisbury, but by this he only made himself more 
hated. 

7. On the very day twelvemonth of the death 
of King Edward IV., Richard lost his own only 
child, for whose sake he had committed all his 
crimes. His wife, Anne Neville, pined away with 
grief, and died a few months later, and he was 
left alone. 

8. His niece, Elizabeth, sent a ring to Henry 
Tudor in Brittany, begging him to come and help 
her. Henr/s mother, who had married Lord 
Stanley, let him know that the time was come. 
So Henry land^ at Milford Haven, and all the 
Welsh rose in his favour, because his father had 
been a Welshman. 

9. He set out for London, and people flocked 
to join him. Richard marched to meet him without 
much fear, sinde Henry was young and had never 
been in battle before. They met at Bosworth, and 
there Lord Stanley, step-father to Henry, went over 
to join him, just as the fight began, with all his men. 
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10. Richard fought like a lion at bay. He 
soon saw that all was lost, and he could not bear to 
fall alive into the hands of his enemies. When the 




[bosworth field.] 



battle was over, the little gold crown he wore over 
his helmet was found hanging in a hawthorn bush, 
and his body lay stripped and covered with blood 
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and mire amid a heap of corpses. It was thrown 
across a horse and carried into Leicester, where it 
was buried. He was only thirty-three years old. 

II. The Battle of Bosworth was fought on 
August 22, 1485. Nobody was left of the great 
old family of Plantagenet but the daughters of 
Edward IV., and the son and daughter of George, 
Duke of Clarence. The son was weak in mind, and 
when he was unjustly and cruelly put to death in 
1499, the whole family came to an end. Many of 
them had been very noble kings, but the usurpation 
of Henry IV. and the crimes that ambition caused 
in the two branches of York and Lancaster, brought 
utter destruction on them. 

Persons: Richard III.— Duke of Buckingham — Margaret 
Beaufort— Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond— Elizabeth of 
York- Lord Stanley. 

Places : Milford Haven— Leicester. 

Battle: Bosworth, 1485. 



LXI. THE ROYAL PLANTAGENET 
GRAVES AT WINDSOR. 

Henry, thou of saintly worth. 
Thou to whom thy Windsor gave 
Nativity,* and name, and grave : 

» Nativity— Birth. 
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Thou art in this hallowed earth 

Cradled for thy heavenly birth. 

Heavily upon his head 

Ancestral ^ crimes were visited. 

He, in spirit like a child. 

Meek of heart and undefiled, 

Patiently his crown resigned, 

And fixed on heaven his heavenly mind. 

Blessing, while he kissed the rod. 

His Redeemer and his God. 

Passive ^ as that humble spirit 

Lies his bold dethroner too ; 

A dreadful debt did he inherit, 

To his injured lineage ' due. 

Ill-starred * prince, whose martial merit * 

His own England long might rue.® 

Mournful was that Edward's name, 

Won in fields contested well. 

While he sought his rightful claim. 

Witness Aire's unhappy water, 

Where the ruthless Clifford fell, 

* Ancestral — Of his forefathers. Henry VI. 's iroubles were 
caused by the sin of his grandfather. 

* Passive— Still and helpless. 

» Injured lineage— Edward IV. inherited the claims of his 
forefathers, who had been unjustly set aside. 

* Ill-starred— Bringing trouble. 

Martial merit— Skill as a soldier. * Rue — Lament. 
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And when Wharfe ^ ran red with slaughter, 

On the day of Towton's field, 

Gathering in its guilty flood 

The carnage ^ and the ill-spilt blood 

That forty thousand lives could yield. 

Crecy was to this but sport, 

Poitiers but a pageant vain. 

And the work of Agincourt 

Only like a tournament ! 

Robert Southey. 

KINGS OF THE HOUSE OF PLANTAGENET. 

1154. Henry II. (of Anjou), son to Maude. 

1 189. Richard I. (Lion-heart), son to Henry II. 

1 199. John (Lackland), brother to Richard L 

12 16. Henry HI. (of Winchester), son to John. 

1272. Edward I. (Longshanks), son to Henry III. 

1307. Edward 'IL (of Carnarvon), son to Edward I. 

1327. Edward III. (of Windsor), son to Edward II. 

1377. Richard 11. (of Bordeaux), grandson to Edward III. 

1399. Henry IV., grandson to Edward III. 

1 41 3. Henry V. (of Monmouth), son to Henry IV. 

1422. Henry VI. (of Windsor), son to Henry V. 

1 46 1. Edward IV., great-great-grandson to Edward III. 

1483. Edward V., son to Edward IV. 

1485. Richard III. (Crookback), brother to Edward IV. 

* Wharfe, &c. — Clifford was killed in the beginning of the 
Battle of Towton, at Ferrybridge, on the River Aire. Both that 
and the River Wharfe flow by Towton Moor. 

^ Carnage— Slaughter. 
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BA.TTLES. 


1 191. Ascalon. 


14 1 5. Agin court. 


12 1 7. Lincoln. 


1429. Herrings. 


1264. Lewes. 


1455. St. Albans (ist) 


1265. Evesham. 


1460. Northampton. 


1296. Falkirk. 


Wakefield. 


1 3 14. Bannockbum. 


1 46 1. Mortimer's Cross 


1322. Boroughbridge. 


Towton. 


1340. Sluys. 


St. Albans (2nd) 


1346. Cregy. 


1464. Hexham. 


1346. Neville's Cross. 


1471. Barnet. 


1356. Poitiers. 


Tewkesbury. 


1367. Navaretta. 


1485. Bosworth, 


1403. Shrewsbury. 




QUESTIONS. 



When had the English Kings the largest possessions in 

France 
What were these French possessions ? 
How came Normandy to belong to the English King? 
How came Aquitaine to belong to an English King ? 
Who lost Normandy, and why did he lose it ? 
What is the only part of the dukedom of Normandy still 

left to England ? 
Which two Kings tried to conquer France ? 
What right did they think they had to France ? 
What great battles were fought in Edward II I. 's time ? 
What was the great battle of Henry V. ? 
Which King was proclaimed in both countries ? 
What wonderful woman rose to save the French ? 
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Who lost the last remains of Aquitaine ? 

What was the only town left to the English in France ? 

What was the Hundred Years' War ? 

In whose time did the Hundred Years' War begin ? 

In whose time did the Hundred Years' War end ? 

Which English Kings went on a Crusade ? 

What city in Palestine was taken by Richard I, ? 

What disaster befel Richard on his return ? 

What danger befel Edward I. in the Holy Land ? 

Which King obtained Ireland ? 

Which King conquered Wales ? 

Who was the last Welsh Prince of Wales ? 

Who was the first English Prince of Wales ? 

Who was called to judge between the Scottish princes ? 

Whom did Edward I. make King of Scotland ? 

How did Edward I. offend the Scots ? 

Whom did they make their King ? 

What was the great victory of the Scots over the English? 

When was there a great dispute between the King and 

the Archbishop of Canterbury? 
What was the subject of dispute between Henry II. and 

Archbishop Becket? 
What became of Becket ? 
What honours were paid at his shrine ? 
Which King disputed with the Pope? 
What was the subject of the dispute between John and 

the Pope ? 
What Archbishop had the Pope appointed ? 
Who ought to have chosen one ? 
How did the Pope force John to submit? 
What is an Interdict ? 
How did John show his submission ? 
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What Archbishop was afterwards murdered ? 

When was a translation of the Bible made? 

What were Wickliffe's followers called? 

What was Magna Carta? 

Who signed it ? 

Where was Magna Carta signed ? 

Who made John sign it ? 

How did he try to avoid keeping it ? 

Whom did the Barons call to help them ? 

What became of John ? 

How did the Barons then drive away John ? 

Who tried to force Henry III. to keep Magna Carta? 

What Council of the Nation then began under Henry III.? 

Of whom does Parliament consist ? 

Why were there wars under Henry HI. ? 

What were the two battles in his time? 

What rule was established for granting money under 

Edward I. ? 
Under what Kings were there risings of the peasants? 
Who led the people who rose in the time of Richard II.? 
What cruel things were done by Wat Tyler? 
What became of him ? 

Who led the people who rose against Henry VI. ? 
Whom did Jack Cade's men kill? 
What became of Cade ? 
Which Kings came to the throne as children ? 
Which Kings were deposed ? 
Which Kings died in battle ? 
Which Kings were murdered ? 
Who were the three royal Dukes of Gloucester of whom 

we read ? 
Which became King ? 
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How were the histories of Thomas and Humfrey alike ? 

What were the Wars of the Roses? 

Why were they so called ? 

Which party wore a White Rose? 

Which wore a Red Rose ? 

From whom was the House of Lancaster descended? 

From whom was the House of York descended ? 

Which had the right of the eldest? 

How did the House of York get the right ? 

Who was the first King of the House of Lancaster ? 

Who was the last ? 

Who were the Kings of the House of York ? 

What were the battles in the Wars of the Roses ? 

What is a war between people of the same country called ? 
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